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President Wilson’s Views on the Increase 
of Armaments. 


President Wilson’s message read to Congress on 
December 8 makes it clear that he has no sympathy 
with those who are making every possible effort to 
foist upon the nation a great military establishment 
like those of Europe. He says: 

“We are at peace with all the world. No one who 
speaks counsel based on fact or drawn from a just 
and candid interpretation of realities can say that 
there is reason to fear that from any quarter our in- 
dependence or the integrity of our territory is threat- 
ened. Dread of the power of any other nation we 
are incapable of. We are not jealous of rivalry in 
the fields of commerce or of any other peaceful 
achievement. We mean to live our own lives as we 
will; but we mean also to let live. We are indeed a 


-terrupted the friendship of nations. 


true friend to all the nations of the world, because 
we threaten none, covet the possessions of none, desire 
the overthrow of none. Our friendship can be ac- 
cepted and is accepted without reservation, because it 
is offered in a spirit and for a purpose which no one 
need ever question or suspect. Therein lies our 
greatness. We are the champions of peace and of 
concord; and we should be very jealous of this dis- 
tinction which we have sought to earn. Just now 
we should be particularly jealous of it, because it is 
our dearest present hope that this character and repu- 
tation may presently, in God’s providence, bring us 
an opportunity such as has seldom been vouchsafed 
any nation—the opportunity to counsel and obtain 
peace in the world and reconciliation and a healing 
settlement of many a matter that has cooled and in- 
This is the time 
above all others when we should wish and resolve to 
keep our strength by self-possession, our influence by 
preserving our ancient principles of action.” 

We ought not to have, the President declares, a 
large standing army, nor even a reserve army. We 
should not ask our young men to spend their best 
vears in making soldiers of themselves. The Na- 
tional Guard of the States he approves, and even ree- 
ommends increase, but only always in consistency 
with the established principles of our national gov- 
ernment. 

“A citizenry trained and accustomed to arms,” 
such as the President seems to recommend, will raise 
several very serious questions. The citizen soldiery 
long used in Switzerland is an entirely different thing 
from what the President seems to mean. The Swiss 
citizen soldiery is not voluntary in any sense of the 
term. All male citizens are compelled to take mili- 
tary service and be trained a certain length of time 
in each year, but not long enough to interfere 
seriously with their ordinary occupations. A_ citi- 
zenry voluntarily trained to arms, to discipline, to 
drill and maneuver, to the maintenance and sanita- 
tion of camps, such as Mr. Wilson outlines, would 
be of no use whatever unless it involved an element 
of compulsion. <A national militia of this sort, if it 
could be so called, would be infinitely more difficult 
to organize and develop than a militia of a State. It 
is therefore, we think, certain never to be attempted. 
It would be universally opposed by American young 
men and even more resolutely opposed by profes- 
sional soldiers. The only way in which a great 
American standing army, such as certain militarists 
are loudly advocating, can be ultimately prevented is 
the determination of the people and Congress to in- 
sist that the national military force—that is, the 
standing army—shall be kept down to the simplest 
use of national police, as the nation has heretofore 
done. 
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As to the navy, the President deals chiefly with 
the situation created through the war by certain 
“nervous and excited” people, who are sure, they say, 
that the defenses of the nation have been woefully 
neglected, and that attack is quite certain before long 
to be launched by some of the great warring powers 
against New York or San Francisco or elsewhere. 
He declares that the navy has always been regarded 
as our natural means of defense, that our ships are 
our natural bulwarks. We shall be strong upon the 
seas in the future as in the past, he assures the people, 
but not for aggression or conquest. We have not 
neglected our national defense, and we shall easily 
be able and ready to prepare our defenses whenever 
there is any just occasion requiring them, “after a 
fashion perfectly consistent with the peace of the 
world, the abiding friendship of States, and the un- 
hampered freedom of all.” 

The President reminds Congress of the zreat tasks 
and duties of peace which challenge our best powers, 
to build what will last, to develop our life and re- 
sources for the benefit of the American people and 
the people of the whole world. In the extraordinary 
situation occasioned by the disastrous war in Europe 
the appeal of the President of the United States could 
hardly be more fitting and noble, and we shall be 
disappointed if the nation does not respond quickly 
and wholeheartedly. “This is assuredly the oppor- 
tunity for which a people and a government like 
ours were raised up—the opportunity not only to 
speak, but actually to embody and exemplify the 
counsels of peace and amity and the lasting concord 
which is based on justice and fair and generous 
dealing.” 





Editorial Notes. 


While at first thought the present 
may seem an incongruous time in 


Centenary 
of Peace. 


which to observe a centenary of peace 
between even two such nations as Great Britain and the 
United States, there is, on the other hand, an unusual 
opportunity to teach the lessons of such a period of 
peace. 
country in honor of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent 
in 1814 have been many and have been occasions of 
earnest and devout supplication to Almighty God for 


The Christmas Eve services throughout our 


the return of peace, and of sincere expressions of thank- 
fulness for the great blessing of peace which we enjoy 
in this land. 

There is a further celebration which the churches of 
America are being asked to observe, that of the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Ghent, which falls on Sunday, 
February 14. Many organizations, such as the Church 
Peace Union, and various peace societies, such as the 
Buffalo Peace Society, are promoting this observance as 
far as possible. 


It is sincerély to be desired that every 
church throughout our land hold peace memorial ser- 
vices on this February Sabbath. 


The churches hold in 
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their hands great power to mould public opinion in favor 
of harmony and good will among nations. If it be true, 
as Mr. Wells has said in England, that “the European 
catastrophe is the tragedy of the weak, though righteous, 
Christian will,” a serious indictment rests on those who 
should have shown the world a better way. Through 
these centenary celebrations much can be done to drive 
home the argument that preparation for peace has re- 
sulted in peace, while war preparations have brought 
about the present terrible catastrophe. 





Dutch Anti-War 
Council. 


In the November issue of THE Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE mention was made of 
the formation in October of the 
“Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Raad,” or Dutch Anti-War 
Council, consisting of representatives of all organizations 
in Holland interested in securing a lasting peace at the 
conclusion of the present war. The organization is de- 
veloping rapidly and is entering on active propaganda. 
It has issued a manifesto to the Dutch people, urging 
them to join the movement at once, lending all possible 
aid, both material and moral. 


“According to human calculation,” the appeal says, 
“there is reason to believe that the war is still in an early 
stage, and that, during the first few months, no one will 
get a hearing but the cannon. But many tremendous 
events of war have happened already, and, on the con- 
trary, signs of a different nature have become manifest. 
We do not, of course, venture to prophesy as to the 
duration of the fatal war. But a longer delay would 
not be justifiable, if we intend to be ready in time. A 
long time will be required for the preparation of a strong 
co-operation, both at home and abroad, and no, less will 
be needed for the study outlined above. It is for that 
reason that we appeal to you to act, and that we ask 
for a sympathetic response, both from individuals and 
groups.” 

The council defines its objects to be: 

1. A study of the causes which have led to the present 
war and which might lead to new wars in the future. 

2. An examination of the means by which a conclusion 
of the present war might be promoted and a peace con- 
cluded which would not carry the seeds of new wars in if. 

5. A study of the consequences of the present war on 
economic, moral, and intellectual aspects of life. 

4. A consideration of the reforms which will have to be 
made in national and international relations so as to pre- 
vent wars in the future. 

5. The formation of a strong national and international 
organization of all pacifists. 

The council has also sent out a strong document “On 
Behalf of the Coming Peace,” an appeal for general co- 
operation and timely preparation. It is signed by sixty- 
eight of the Dutch pacifists, political leaders, members of 
the States-General, professors, and others. In this a 
strong plea is made for co-operation in other countries, 
and, if possible, the formation of similar representative 
anti-war councils. The Dutch Peace Society, “Vrede 
Door Recht,” has taken the initiative in the forming of 
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this council. The chairman of the executive commit- 
tee is Mr. Dresselhuys, Secretary-General to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the secretary is Mr. B de Jong Van 
Beek en Donk, whose address is 51 Theresiastriat, The 
Hague. 





Manifesto After further deliberation and con- 
wy Saute sultation with other European peace 
La Fontaine, 


leaders, Senator Henri La Fontaine 
finally decided to issue the manifesto (which was pub- 
lished in the last number of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE) 
prepared by him over his own signature alone. In view 
of the impossibility of convening the Council of the 
International Peace Bureau for discussion and detailed 
consideration of the content of the document, it has 
seemed wiser to him to assume the entire responsibility 
for it, and not to appear to involve the Bureau as a 
whole in approving the manifesto unless it could have 
reviewed the matter in a regular session. The appeal 
was given in essence in the last number of the Apvoca TE 
oF Pracr, with the signatures which had been received 
up to that time. In its present final form it stands 
practically as given there, except that it bears only the 
signature of Henri La Fontaine in his private capacity. 





Church Peace The Church Peace Union, which was 
Union Annual . : 

organized in F ,, 19 
Meeting. g 1 ebruary, 1914, held an 


important session on December 16 in 
New York city. Bishop David H. Greer was re-elected 
president of the trustees and Dr. William P. Merrill 
vice-president to succeed Robert E. Speer, who is to be 
absent from the country fora time. All but four of the 
trustees were present at the meeting. The following 
message was sent to President Wilson: 

“The Church Peace Union, in annual meeting assembled, 
and representing, as it is believed, the sentiment prevailing 
among the churches of America, recognizes with profound 
appreciation the attitude which, as Chief Executive of our 
nation, you have taken upon the question of national arma- 
ment. 

“The present war in Europe has demonstrated beyond 
doubt the futility of military preparedness as a safeguard 
of international peace. We trust, therefore, that your pol- 
icy will be sustained by the Congress of the United States, 
and to this end we pledge our hearty co-operation and sup- 
port.” 


It was decided to set aside a sum of several thousand 
dollars for organizing the churches of the world into a 
permanent World Alliance of the Churches for Promot- 
ing International Friendship. Ten thousand dollars 
was voted “to rouse the churches of the United States to 
a realization of their duties in regard to the terms of 
peace in Europe and the threatened growth of militar- 
ism here.” Another appropriation of $10,000 was made 
for introducing systematic peace instruction into the 
Sunday schools and promoting the observance of Peace 
Sunday. 





Five thousand dollars was given for prizes for essays 
on peace. Several thousand dollars was set aside for 
work through the Federal Council of Churches in pro- 
moting friendly relations with Japan, especially in send- 
ing two ambassadors to the churches in Japan—Dr. 
Shailer Mathews and Dr. Sidney L. Gulick. 


Federal Council There was held in Richmond, Va., 
of Churches December 9 to 11, 1914, a most im- 
for Peace. 


portant meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. Among the measures adopted that bear 
directly on the peace movement was one for organizing 
the churches in local committees in the interest of inter- 
national peace and for publishing a book (to be prepared 
by Dr. Sidney L. Gulick) in this interest and placing it 
in the hands of every pastor in the nation. 

Resolutions were passed expressing sympathy and 
prayers for the churches of Europe, such message to be 
conveyed in those ways that may be found to be most 
appropriate and effective. 

The committee on the Peace Centenary was authorized 
to proceed with arrangements for the celebration, in Feb- 
ruary, 1915, by the churches and Sunday schools, of 
the Hundred Years’ Peace. 

A considerable amount of time was given to the work 
of the Commission on Relations with Japan, the repre- 
sentatives of which are Dr. Sidney L. Gulick and Dr. 
Doremus Scudder, of Honolulu. Two ambassadors to 
the churches of Japan were appointed, the president of 
the council, Prof. Shailer Mathews, and Dr. Gulick. 
These gentlemen will sail January 9th, 1915, to enter on 
their important mission. 

The work of the Federal Council is growing more and 
more far-reaching and influential, and its earnest advo- 
cacy of the peace movement will surely result in awaken- 
ing the churches of the land to a sense of their duty and 
opportunity in this great cause. 





Appeal to the 
Churches. 


Originating with the Archbishop of 
Upsala, Sweden, the following appeal 
came to the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and has been signed by 
the president and secretary of this body, and then issued 
to the American churches. The appeal bears signatures 
of bishops and archbishops in Denmark, Finland, 
Hungary, Norway and Sweden ; presidents of conferences 
and pastors in Holland and Switzerland; Prof. Shailer 
Mathews and Dr. C. S. MacFarland, for the Federal 
Council of America. 


APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES OF THE WORLD. 


“The war is causing untold distress, Christ’s body, 
the Church, suffers and mourns. Mankind in its need 
cries out, ‘Oh, Lord, how long?’ 
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“The tangle of underlying and active causes which 
accumulate in the course of time and the proximate 
events which led to the breaking of peace are left to 
history to unravel. God alone sees and judges the in- 
tents and thoughts of the heart. 


“We, servants of Christ, address to all those who have 


power or influence in the matter an earnest appeal seri- 
ously to keep peace before their eyes in order that blood- 
shed soon may cease. 

“We remind especially our Christian brethren of vari- 
ous nations that war cannot sunder the bond of internal 
union that Christ holds in us. Sure it is that every 
nation and every realm has its vocation in the divine 
plan of the world, and must, even in the face of heavy 
sacrifices, fulfil its duty, as far as the events indicate 
it and according to the dim conception of man. Our 
faith perceives what the eye cannot always see: the strife 
of nations must finally serve the dispensation of the 
Almighty, and all the faithful in Christ are one. 

“Let us, therefore, call upon God that He may destroy 
hate and enmity and in mercy ordain peace for us. 

“His will be done.” 





Death of In the death on November 20, in New 

Dr. — York city, of Dr. Ernst Richard the 
chard. : 

ms peace movement has lost a devoted 


worker and the university circles a distinguished scholar. 
Dr. Richard was born at Bonn, on the Rhine, in 1859, 
and came to the United States in 1883. Since 1903 he 
had occupied a chair in Columbia University as lecturer 
civilization. One of his 
German Civiliza- 


on the history of German 
best-known works is the “History of 
tion.” As recently as September first there was issued 
a small volume by him, entitled “God’s Paths to Peace.” 
He was the the German-American Peace 


Society in 1905, and was its president up to the time 


founder of 


of his death. He was also one of the founders of the 
New York Peace Society in 1906 and a member of its 
Board of Directors the 
means which he strongly advocated for the promotion of 


Among. some of 


ever since. 
a better international understanding were the temporary 
exchange of young persons between nations, so that they 
life in 


might have a year or more of intimate family 


another also the development of commercial 


relations between the republics of the two Americas. 


country ; 


Outline Studies The monthly series of “Studies in 
in International- S\.j9] Reform,” edited by Josiah 
ism. 


Strong and W. D. P. Bliss, and pub- 


lished by the American Institute of Social Service, is to 
be devoted wholly the coming year to topics dealing 
The 


editors have prepared this new list of subjects to take 


with the present-day issues of war and _ peace. 
the place of the regular studies which had been arranged 
for 1915. “Doubtless,” they say, “the United States as 
the greatest neutral power will have an important part 
in the final settlement, and it is none too early to begin 
the study of the underlying causes of war, and of the 
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conditions necessary to a permanent peace.” ‘The out- 
line is of such a high order of excellence that we hope 
many of our readers will decide to follow the course of 
studies themselves, and induce others to do so, either 
as individuals or in clubs and classes. ‘The magazine 
is published by the Institute at Bible House, Astor place, 
New York City, and may be had club subscriptions 
at fifty The 


month in the //omiletic Review. 


cents a year. studies also appear each 


Department of 
Legislation. 


In this issue the department of legis- 
list 


given of the leading measures pending 


lation is again taken up, and a 


before Congress, which should either be supported or 


opposed by those interested in furthering the peace 


movement. If our peace workers will take advantage of 
the present important crisis and will write letters at once 
to their representatives in Congress, strongly opposing 
those measures which are intended to increase the mili- 
much defi- 
The military and naval 


tary and naval establishment of the nation, 
nite good may be accomplished. 
forces are at work in season and out of season to gain 
the ear of those in power. Shall we be less in earnest 
promoting the cause for which we stand—the cause 


of international good will ? 





‘*Preparedness’’ 
an Exploded 
Theory. 


In an interview reported in the New 
York Hvening Post of December 12, 
Miss Hull 


(Chicago, makes these pertinent statements: 


Jane Addams, of Louse, 


“I certainly am not in favor of ‘preparedness.’ Our 
present army and navy are sufficient for our ~erwe 
The United States has an enormous coast, * * it 
would take an enormous navy to adequately protect them. 
It seems to me the United States is not depending on 
that sort of thing. We are maintaining peace with the 
countries of the world, and it is reasonable to anticipate 
peaceful relations. Our country is not advancing along 
the line of aggression. It is not our policy to grab 
territory. 

“What could better prove that preparedne ss Is an ex- 
ploded theory than the war in Europe? * * * Why 
should the United States build up a great army and 
navy at this time, whe ‘n we are on the eve of a readjust- 
ment of militarism ? 


From the press reports it appears that the Nobel 
committee of the Norwegian Parliament decided not to 
award the peace prize on December 10, 1914. 


Among the Peace Organizations. 


From the Peace Arbitration Soc iety of Buffalo, 
New York, comes the following encouraging report : 





and 


We have found a very great publie interest in the 
whole war and peace question, and therefore have em- 
braced the opportunity for addresses during the fall. 
Something over fifty talks have been given to audiences 
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of every description. We were fortunate in having Dr. 
Iavid Starr Jordan here for two days, during which he 
gave four admirable talks before the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Y. M. C. A., Lawyers’ Club, and an address 
open to the general public. Our Chamber of Commerce 
have adopted a resolution urging that the chambers of 
commerce and other business organizations of the 
United States, through the central organization, should 
organize for the purpose of enlisting similar institu- 
tions in the other. neutral countries to the end that the 
weight of their influence may be exerted at the close of 
this war toward effecting the right kind of a peace, 
which may at least make it more difficult for business 
to be again paralyzed, as it has been since August 1. 

Dr. John Mez has given four excellent talks recently 
in our city. We have furnished speakers for the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Christian Endeavor 
Convention, the Brotherhood of Boys, many churches 
and clubs. The two former organizations have pledged 
themselves to work in the peace movement largely 
through the efforts of some of our society. 

At present we have been directing our energies chiefly 
to bringing about the right kind of an observance of the 
hundred years of peace. Already the clergy of Buffalo 
have taken the matter up with great interest in the 
attempt to bring about an extensive observance of the 
centenary of peace, the main purpose being to call at- 
tention to the great contrast between the result of a sim- 
ple agreement providing that no battleships, forts, or 
soldiers should be allowed along our 3,800 miles of 
northern boundary—in other words, that preparation 
for peace has resulted in peace—whereas in Europe the 
maintenance of great armies as a means of procuring 
peace has resulted in the present terrible war. It seems 
eminently appropriate that the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent on Christmas 
Eve should be recognized in the Christmas service as 
the adoption of Christian principles in relations between 
the two nations. 

Work in the schools is also going on, and a consider- 
able number of school peace leagues have been formed ; 
teachers are entering into the matter with enthusiasm. 

Our executive committee are strongly of the opinion 
that now is the time to go on with propaganda work, 
with a view to creating in this country a strong public 
opinion which will sustain the President, if he shall be 
called upon to act as mediator, in the demand that terms 
of peace shall be such as to prevent a recurrence of war, 
so far as it may be possible. Such a public sentiment 
will also do a great deal to counteract the few jingoes 
who are now appearing in the public press. 


One of the most enthusiastic and successful peace 
meetings ever held in Washington, D. C., occurred on 
Sunday afternoon, December 6, in Poli’s Theater. The 
Washington Peace Society arranged for the meeting, 
which was addressed by Dr. David Starr Jordan on the 
subject, “The World War and Its Meaning to Us.” Mr. 
Arthur Ramsay, president of the local society, presided. 
The theater was crowded and hundreds were turned 
away. The war was not brought on by any one country 
or by any one man, said Dr. Jordan. No single nation 
or individual was wicked enough or powerful enough to 
do that. It was brought on by military efficiency. He 
expressed the earnest hope that the United States would 
not enter upon an increased military organization, and 
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said that the peace movement would outlive kings and 
emperors, warships, armies, and navies. 


The Dutch Peace Society, “Vrede Door Recht,” has 
acknowledged the presentation of the memorial to the 
President of the United States, drafted by representa- 
tives of the American Association for International Con- 
ciliation, the American Peace Society, the Church Peace 
Union e¢ al., and has written a letter drawing the atten- 
tion of the other European peace associations of the 
neutral countries to the memorial, and expressing their 
hearty approbation of the considerations it presented. 
This memorial was published in the October ApvocaTE 
or Peace. They beg these societies to lay the matter 
before their several governments, as the society in Hol- 
a has done, in order to create public opinion in its 
avor. 


The Church Peace Union has sent out an appeal 
to all the churches in America, urging them to plan 
for appropriate celebrations on Sunday, the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, of the centenary of the ratification of the Treaty 


of Ghent. 


The first in a series of four lectures on the subject, 
“Pan-America and Peace,” was given in New York 
under the auspices of the New York Peace Society on 
Thursday evening, December 10, by the Hon. John Bas- 
sett Moore. His topic was “Past and Present Relations 
of the United States to the American Republics.” The 
remaining numbers in the course will be given by Sen- 
ator Theodore E. Burton, the Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan, and Prof. Franklin H. Giddings. The dates and 
topics of these lectures are as follows: 

January 28. “Industrial and Commercial Effects of the 
Panama Canal and Their Influence on World Relations.”— 
Senator Burton. 

February 25. “Possibilities of Friendly Co-operation Be- 
tween the United States and Latin-America.”—Secretary 
Bryan. 

March 25. “The Western Hemisphere and the World of 
Tomorrow.”—Professor Giddings. 

A committee of invitation for the lectures, which con- 
sists of thirty-six prominent citizens of New York City, 
contains, among others, the names of Lyman Abbott, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Andrew Carnegie, Robert 
Underwood Johnson, Wm. T. Manning, Alton B. Parker, 
George Foster Peabody, Jacob H. Schiff, Francis Lynde 
Stetson, Frank A. Vanderlip, and George W. Wicker- 
sham. The lectures are held in Aeolian Hall, at 34 
West 43d street. 


The New York Peace Society has on sale peace pins, 
buttons, and seals manufactured from a design furnished 
them by courtesy of Tiffany & Co. of that city. They 
are very attractive in appearance and combine the idea 
of patriotism and peace. An outer band of red carry- 
ing thirteen stars is followed by an inner band of white 
and a blue center on which appears in plain letters the 
word “peace.” These have been manufactured in re- 
sponse to a frequent demand from members of the so- 
ciety and are being sold for the benefit of the department 
of women’s organizations, of which Miss Marion Tilden 
Burritt is secretary. The distribution has been handled 
largely by Mrs. Caroline M. Hill, who has taken up the 
work as a labor of love in the interest of peace. Any 
who would like to see samples can address her in care of 
the society. The pins in 14-karat gold plate are sold 
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for 50 cents; oxidized silver, for 25 cents, and cellu- 
loid, for 5 cents each; the seals for envelopes, at 25 cents 
per 100. 


‘An effective leaflet just issued by the New York Peace 
Society for wide-spread use in the many meetings which 
are being held over the city and State by its corps of 
about forty volunteer lecturers is entitled “War Extra; 
Timely Questions Asked and Answered.” It contains 
twenty-one brief questions and answers, followed by a 
membership application form. 


The Massachusetts Peace Society. 


The Massachusetts Peace Society began its work in 
September under somewhat different conditions. Dr. 
James L. Tryon, who had been secretary of the society 
since its organization in 1911, had resigned in order to 
give his entire time to the work of the New England 
department, and Mr. Henry 8. Haskins, who had been 
secretary of the Dependent People’s Conference at Lake 
Mohonk, had taken his place. A new department of 
education was created, and Professor Jay William Hud- 
son, of the University of Missouri, was chosen director. 

The board of directors felt that the breaking out of a 
great war in Europe, far from being a source of dis- 
couragement to the peace movement, was in fact an 
opportunity for service greater than had ever been of- 
fered before. Plans were made, therefore, for pushing 
forward the work of the society in every possible way, 
especially by directing public attention to the positive 
and constructive ideas underlying the new peace move- 
ment, particularly in relation to the European struggle, 
and by increased efforts in extending the organization. 

That this view of the situation was justified has been 
apparent. Public interest has not been slow in manifest- 
ing itself. Associations of all kinds throughout the 
State have invited Professor Hudson to address them. 
Since October 1 he has spoken before more than forty 
leading organizations. Mr. Haskins has also addressed 
a number of important meetings. The society has been 
able, through the co-operation of the World Peace 
Foundation, to meet many other demands for speakers. 
Requests for literature have been numerous, and the 
society has made special preparations for distributing 
pamphlets issued by the American Peace Society, the 
American Association for International Conciliation, the 
World Peace Foundation, and other institutions. 

An education committee has been organized and has 
done effective work, especially in connection with the 
promotion of a series of Sunday afternoon mass- 
meetings during November, in Faneuil Hall and Tre- 
mont Temple. Large audiences attended these meet- 
ings. The speakers included Mayor Curley, Hon. Sam- 
uel J. Elder, Professor Hudson, former Attorney-General 
Herbert Parker, Edwin D. Mead, and Hon. Joseph 
Walker. Another series of mass-meetings to be held in 
January is being planned. The committee has also is- 
sued a “peace petition post-card,” the proceeds of the 
sale of which goes to the Red Cross. The card as signed 
and returned to the office reads as follows: 


“A PROTEST AGAINST MILITARISM.” 


“T hereby register my protest against the war system, and 
urge its replacement by a code of international law. 
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“IT call upon my Government to work jointly with ali 
governments for an international court of justice, and for 
the reduction of the huge national armaments to the limit 
of an international police.” 

It is proposed to forward the cards sent in from each 
Congressional district to the Congressman representing 
such district. 

Efforts have been made to secure the active co- 
operation of all the members of the society. Several 
general letters and circulars have been sent out, includ- 
ing an appeal for Belgian relief. Active steps have been 
taken to enlarge the membership of the society, and those 
already members have co-operated heartily in recom- 
mending those likely to become interested and in secur- 
ing their applications. A card index has been estab- 
lished, including several thousand names of persons in- 
terested in the general object of the society, but not as 
yet members, and personal appeals are being made to 
such persons. It is proposed to put still greater empha- 
sis on this method of extending the membership. 


The Fall River Section of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, in conjunction with the Y. M. C. A., conducted 
a joint peace meeting on Sunday afternoon, December 4, 
in the Savoy Theater, Fall River, Mass. Mr. J. N. 
Buffington, of the Fall River Peace Society, spoke briefly 
of the work of the organization, and invited his hearers 
to become members. He then introduced as the speaker 
of the afternoon Professor Jay William Hudson, who 
spoke on “America’s Message to Europe.” Professor 
Hudson said that the world will never be at peace until 
an international democracy is established. We should 
do all in our power to urge upon the world a simultane- 
ous disarmament, and the substitution for force of an 
international court, with an international police to 
enforce its findings. America’s message to Europe 
should be fourfold: neutrality, good-will, peacefulness, 
and helpfulness. 


The New Bedford Peace Society, New Bedford, Mass., 
held its first annual meeting on December 14. The 
former officers were re-elected. In the report of the sec- 
retary, Helen H. Seabury, it was stated that four lectures 
had been given under the society’s auspices during the 
year, besides a number of peace addresses given by indi- 
vidual members of the society or arranged by them. The 
organization began with 49 members: it now has 100. 
Miss Seabury’s report closed with these words : 


“Will not the existence of this society be justified if its 
members, moved by the appalling epidemic of killing in the 
Old World, make their own the following thought of the 
Baroness von Suttner, who once spoke in this very meeting- 
house: ‘We can never undo what has been done and we 
cannot stop what is going on; but what we can do is to help 
to prepare a new order of things in which these things (the 
horrors of war) will never occur again, and as we can do 
it, so let us do it.’” 


After the business session refreshments were served 
and the members adjourned to a public meeting, at which 
Professor Charles H. Levermore delivered an address on 
“The War and Afterwards.” Charles Mitchell, a vice- 
president of the society, also spoke briefly. 
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Brief Peace Notes. 


... It is with great gratification that we have learned 
that it is not the purpose of the officials of the Panama- 
California Exposition to allow any representation of a 
naval battle between Japan and America. ‘The authori- 
ties of this exposition, which is to be held at San Diego, 
Cal., write that there will be nothing exhibited there 
which will in any possible way arouse the war spirit. 
They hope that the reports to that effect which have been 
circulated will be corrected. 


... On December 18 a meeting was held in New 
York city of a committee of citizens formed to protest 
against an increase of armament at this time. Among 
those who issued the call for the meeting were Bishop 
David H. Greer, Nicholas Murray Butler, George Foster 
Peabody, Hamilton Holt, Dr. Chas. E. Jefferson, and Dr. 
William P. Merrill. L. Hollingsworth Wood is secre- 
tary of the committee, with headquarters at 43 Cedar 
street, New York. In the letter sent out to invite at- 
tendance at the conference it was said that: 

“There has been presented to the United States an unex- 
ampled opportunity for constructive moral and political 
leadership in the work of the world. In order to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity it is not only necessary to 
maintain our strict neutrality and to preserve relations of 
friendship and confidence with each one of the. belligerent 
powers, but it is also necessary to refrain from _ policies 
which will arouse in their minds or in the minds of our 
own people the fear that we have reason to protect our- 
selves against attacks from any of them. We prefer that 
our nation should be the first moral power in the world 
rather than that it should rank high on the roll of military 
and naval powers.” 


... The Washington (D. C.) committee on the cele- 
bration of the Centenary of Peace early in December 
issued a call to the clergy of the District to unite with 
the clergy throughout the United States in holding on 
Christmas eve religious services in commemoration of 
the centenary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, and 
“in thanksgiving for the century of peace, and in prayer 
to Almighty God that the European war may be brought 
to a speedy close.” 


... Dr. John Mez, President of the International 
Federation of Students, a distinguished young German 
scholar, is in this country, having escaped the war. 
During the last two months of 1913 he lectured in Eng- 
land and Scotland. In the spring he accompanied Dr. 
David Starr Jordan through the Balkans. During the 
summer he translated into German Norman Angell’s 
“Arms and Industry.” He also organized and presided 
over the Corda Fratres Congress in Munich, attended 
the Norman Angell Summer School, and represented 
the German Peace Society at the meeting of the Berne 
Bureau, held at Brussels, July 29. After escaping into 
Holland he helped the Dutch peace propagandists in 
their efforts to establish a peace bureau at The Hague. 
While this project failed, an anti-war council was con- 
stituted, which has sent forth some interesting proposals 
“On Behalf of the Coming Peace.” Dr. Mez is improv- 
ing his time while in America to promote the cause of 
international peace. 


, . « Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed. 
eration of Labor, speaking of the agitation for increased 
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armaments in this country at the present time, said in 
a recent interview: “The Gardner proposition is all 
wrong. Especially is it wrong at this time, for, whether 
or not it is calculated to do so, its effect will be to agi- 
tate for war. Instead of doing anything now that 
savors of militarism, our country ought to be thinking 
of peace, and doing everything possible to bring about 
and maintain peace by seeking to establish political 
institutions that in the future will control government 
on a peace basis and make war impossible.” 


There are many committees and organizations 
being formed in the neutral countries to promote a right 
settlement after the war. A small committee in Hol- 
land, called “The European Federation Committee,” has 
been organized with the primary object of publishing a 
series of pamphlets setting forth the possibility and the 
desirability of creating a federation of states, with an 
international police. The first of these brochures is by 
Nico Van Suchtelen and is entitled “The Only Solu- 
tion—a European Federation.” Dr. Van Suchtelen is 
secretary of the committee and may be addressed at 
Blaricum, Netherlands. 





Field Department Notes. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT. 


The interest in the world’s peace has deepened and 
broadened and become more general within the past few 
months. The terrible object- lesson in Europe showing 
what war really is makes an appeal which cannot be 
stifled by all the militarism of the world. But by no 
class is this appeal being more quickly responded to than 
by the women of the ‘land. At least it is so in the 
South. 

In two special ways has this increased interest been 
witnessed in Atlanta. The city itself has more than 
one hundred different organizations of women, not in- 
cluding the church societies. These organizations have 
hecome thoroughly aroused respecting their opportunity 
and responsibility in the cause of the world’s peace. 
Dr. Hall has been busy meeting with committees from 
these bodies and planning with them for an aggressive 
campaign, which will be kept up until every church, 
every school, every woman’s club shall have its own 
peace committee doing a distinctive work for universal 
peace. 

From November 10 to 19 the W. C. 'T. U. held its 
Fourteenth National Convention in the city of Atlanta. 
As is well known, this great body of earnest Christian 
women is one of the foremost in the land for the world’s 
peace. In one of its sessions it had a great pageantry 
for peace; its entire membership was represented ; ban- 
ners from every State bore the inscription of peace; elo- 
quent pleas were made in behalf of peace. The Director 
had the pleasure of speaking to this great assembly, and 
was glad to meet with Mrs. Hannah J. Bailev, who for 
vears has been the efficient superintendent of the peace 
department of this splendid organization. The help 
given this convention by one of the peace society mem- 
bers, W. S. Witham, will long be remembered. 

Tn the December issue of Tre ApvocaTe or PEAcr at- 
tention was called to a movement for the formation of an 
Atlanta Peace Society. On Friday, November 27, at the 
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Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, this purpose materialized, and 
the society was formed. There were about fifty persons 
present. While it is the purpose of those specially in 
charge of this society to reach out and make of it a 
representative body of the citizens of Atlanta, it has 
brought into its membership some earnest young men 
who will give both time and energy to make it a great 
success. It will keep in close touch and fullest co- 
operation with both the Georgia and the American Peace 
Societies. Its president, Mr. Roy Dorsey, and _ secre- 
tary, Mr. George T. Northen, are well-known attorneys. 
Not only the young men, but the business men, the 
educators, and the devoted women, will all help to make 
the Atlanta Peace Society one of the best in all the land. 

The Director finds frequent opportunities to meet 
with large religious gatherings and there present the 
claims of the peace work. This affords him not only an 
opportunity of enlisting the leading ministers and lay- 
men who usually attend these conventions, but through 
these and the press, which gives publicity to the reso- 
lutiens adopted, he gets in touch with tens of thousands 
of persons in different parts of the States. 

He has given thirteen addresses since last report and 
sent out letters and literature to North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Florida. 

The Director attended the midwinter meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Peace Society in 
Washington, December 11, and writes as follows con- 
cerning the meeting: 


“The meeting was quite well attended and harmoniously 
and wisely planned for future work. The one sad note was 
that of the resignation of our beloved secretary, Dr. Benja- 
min F. Trueblood, who has served the society so long and 
faithfully as to have won all our hearts. His work will 
never die. Appropriate resolutions will be presented at the 
annual meeting next May. Up to that time we are still to 
have his valuable services. 

“The resolutions condemning armaments and those who 
would take advantage of the terrible war in Europe to alarm 
our people and increase our army and navy will be read 
with much interest. It would have been desirable had one 
been included looking to the time when a federation of na- 
tions will have but one navy for all countries—an interna- 
tional navy doing police service for all. If peace is to be 
permanent, this must be accomplished. 

“Another important action taken hy the directors was to 
arrange to hold during 1915 a great National Peace Conven- 
tion. Advantage must be taken of the present increased 
attention to the whole question of Peace and War to gain 
victories for peace and help to hasten the time when the 
cause of war and the things which make for war shall be 
torever removed.” 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT. 


The director of the New York department, Dr. Samuel 
'T. Dutton, has begun a rather careful campaign in the 
effort to cover as fast as possible the State of New York 
with groups of people which may grow into peace socie- 
ties. During the second week in December he worked 
in Troy and Schenectady seeing some of the prominent 
people and securing their co-operation in organizing con- 
ferences to be held the 13th and 14th of January. It 
is rather difficult to say what the effect of the war is 
having upon different classes of people. There is quite a 
study here for the psychologist. Some really think that 
war is going ‘to be again the natural state of mankind. 
Others are so muddled over the whole thing that they do 
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not know what to think or what .to believe. A. great 
many, however, are impressed with the need of organiz- 
ing men and women for constructive peace. 

The Rev. Edward A. McMaster, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Saratoga Springs, has kindly vol- 
unteered to assist in conducting conferences and meetings 
throughout the State. 

Dr. Dutton has made several addresses in recent weeks, 
one at the opening meeting of the Civic Forum in East 
New York, and another at the Hippodrome, before some 
five thousand people, during the intermission of one of 
their regular evening entertainments, which is now 
entitled “The Wars of the World.” 

The director, in order to concentrate somewhat more 
fully upon the work in hand, has resigned as honorary 
secretary of the New York Peace Society and as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. As the active secretary 
during the first four or five years of the society’s exist- 
ence and as a member of the executive committee since 
its foundation, he has witnessed great growth in New 
York and vicinity in interest in the peace movement and 
in readiness to co-operate in all useful measures. At the 
present time in New York the military and anti-military 
forces are being lined up as never before and there is a 
prospect of an interesting and important discussion upon 
the proper attitude of our government. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


An exceedingly cordial reception was given the 
director of the New England department throughout 
his trip of ten days in Maine in December. . The presen- 
tation of his constructive message on World Federation 
and Police received an enthusiastic response from his 
audiences and from the press. In this lecture the 
thought is emphasized that after the great war the 
nations will live on a co-operative basis. 

The trip began with a largely attended lecture at the 
Baptist Church in Exeter, N. H., where memberships in 
the New Hampshire Peace Society were secured and a 
committee formed to affiliate the citizens of Exeter with 
the State and the National Peace Societies. 

At Lewiston Dr. Tryon was the guest of President 
Chase of Bates College, where he spoke at chapel exer- 
cises and lectured under the auspices of the college on 
Wednesday, December 9. As a result of the evening 
lecture, he was invited to be the guest of the Kappa 
Sigma Fraternity at Bowdoin College, where he spoke 
to the members of the fraternity on the occasion of their 
anniversary. His lecture, “One Hundred Years of 
Peace,” which was delivered before the Jordan High 
School at Lewiston, the Edward Little High School at 
Auburn, and the Woman’s Club at Orono, presented 
strong evidence of the practical possibilities of the world 
peace idea as between the United States and Great 
Britain, two powerful and proud-spirited countries, 
which had committed themselves to a policy of perma- 
nent peace by judicial and diplomatic methods. At 
Bangor Dr. Tryon addressed a large congregation at the 
Universalist Church on Sunday morning, December 13, 
and in the evening he spoke to the Masonic Club. At 
Orono he lectured before the entire faculty and student 
hody of the University of Maine, as well as invited 
guests, speaking on “World Federation and Police” to 
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an appreciative audience of about one thousand persons. 
A lecture before the Y. M. C. A. at Augusta, on Decem- 
ber 15, closed the series. During the trip memberships 
were secured for the Maine Peace Society and commit- 
tees were appointed to make a canvass of persons likely 
to be interested in the cause. 

In Rhode Island, a committee consisting of President 
Sisson, Secretary Jackson, and Dr. Tryon were 
appointed to arrange for the annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Peace Society. It is expected that the 
meeting will be held at Providence, January 18. Dr. 
Frederick Lynch, secretary of the Church Peace Union, 
has been invited to be the guest and speaker. The 
Rhode Island Peace Society officers are considering the 
plan of having a headquarters office in Providence. 

On Monday morning, November 30, Dr. Tryon gave 
his stereopticon lecture before the pupils and teachers 
of the Arlington High School, Massachusetts. 

During January the director will make a trip to Hart- 
ford and New Haven, Connecticut. 





The Meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society. 


The midwinter meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Peace Society was held in the Oak Room 
of the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., Friday, De- 
cember 11, 1914. Senator Theodore E. Burton, presi- 
dent of the society, presided at both the morning and 
afternoon sessions. 

The first session opened at 10 o’clock. Committees 
on resolutions and nominations were named; a state- 
ment of the treasurer on the financial condition of the 
society was read; the report of the executive committee 
presented to the board, and verbal reports of their ‘ork 
during the past six months given by both the secretary 
and the executive director. The finance committee re- 
ported progress. 

Among the important matters that claimed the atten- 
tion of the morning session were the following: 

1. It was reported that the peace exhibit at the Pan- 
ama-Pacifie Exposition had been finally given up. 

2. The board decided that the regular Biennial Na- 
tional Peace Congress should be held in 1915; that in- 
dividuals and organizations in sympathy with the peace 
movement in this and other countries should be invited 
to participate, and that the time and place of holding 
the congress should be decided by the executive com- 
mittee after consultation with other peace organizations. 

3. The following resignation of Benjamin F. True- 
blood, who has served the society as general secretary 
for twenty-three years, was read and accepted, to take 
effect at the annual meeting: 

DECEMBER 11, 1914. 
T'o the Boaré vs of the American Peace Society: 

DEAR FRIEN 
a year anda. 
fully to take ch. 
the editorial wor. 
disappointed. 


serious breakdown of my health 

ad hoped to be able before now 

«in of the general secretaryship and 

. the society. But in this I have been 
Though my health has much improved, and 


gives promise of at least a fair degree of re-establishment, 
I am not yet strong enough to attempt te do in full ‘the 
large and ever-growing work of the general secretaryship 
in such fashion as you justly expect it to be done and as I 
myself would wish to have it performed. 
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| am therefore compelled to reach the conclusion that it 
is my duty to give up the position at the annual meeting in 
May next, and give back to the society the commission 
which has long been entrusted to me. In order to give time 
to secure a successor and to afford me opportunity to close 
up the work of the year in proper form, | submit herewith 
my resignation to take effect at the annual meeting in May 
next, and at that time | shall not again be a candidate for 
re-election. 

In contemplating the giving up of this service which will 
have covered nearly a quarter of a century, it is a great 
satisfaction to record that the board of directors of the 
society, both here in Washington and in the nearly twenty 
previous years in Boston, have always been thoroughly loyal 
and sympathetic, and have rendered the secretary genuine 
support in his many difficult labors. The same is true of 
all my colleagues, the department directors, the secretaries 
of the branch societies, and all the workers who have given 
aid in developing the work of the society. I thank them 
one and all with all my heart. 

The twenty-five years within which my peace service has 
been performed, since I attended the London Veace Con 
gress in 1890, have been years of marvelous significance. 
They have included the organization of nearly all the peace 
associations, more than six hundred in number; the holding 
of twenty international peace congresses and numerous na- 
tional peace congresses; the development of the Interpar- 
liamentary Peace Union, with its annual conferences; the 
holding of the two Hague Veace Conferences, and the es- 
tablishment of the Hague Court: the increasing number of 
peace and arbitration treaties; the establishment of the 
Nobel Peace Prize Foundation; the organization of the As- 
sociation for International Conciliation; the inauguration 
by Albert K. Smiley of the arbitration conference at Lake 
Mohonk; the creation by Mr. Ginn of the World Peace Foun- 
dation; by Mr. Carnegie of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International l’eace, and, more recently, of the Church 
Peace Union; the establishment of the American School 
Peace League and many similar organizations. These are 
a part of the great growing movement of civilization which 
ean never go backward. 

The horrible war in Europe, which seems for the moment 
to have paralyzed our faith, will come to an end. The 
forces of intelligence, righteousness, justice, good will and 
peace will prevail again. Let the friends of peace all take 
courage, for the great dawn is soon to appear! 

Sincerely your friend, 
(Signed) 


BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 


1. It was decided that the time and place of holding 
the annual meeting of the society should coincide with 
that of the National Peace Congress. 

5. The executive committee was authorized to call a 
meeting of the National Peace Council in the near 
future. 

After lunching together, the board of directors met 
again, and the larger part of the afternoon session was 
occupied with the resolutions presented by the resolu- 
tions committee. hey were finally adopted as given 
below. The vacancy on the board caused by the death 
of Aldis B. Browne was filled by the appointment of 
Rev. Jay T. Stocking, while two vacancies on the execu- 
tive committee, made by the resignation of George E. 

toberts and Eugene Levering, were filled by the choice 
of Rev. Jay T. Stocking and Thomas Raeburn White to 
these positions. 

The Church Peace Union was invited to elect a repre- 
sentative director to the board. , 

The members of the board had the pleasure of meet- 
ing personally and of listening to a brief address by 
Frau Rosika Schwimmer, of Budapest, Hungary, and 
also of hearing a few remarks after the luncheon by Mr. 
Joseph Wicksteed, of Letchworth, England. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Mid-winter Meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society. 


The committee on resolutions reports that, although di- 
rected to prepare a resolution in accepting the resignation 
of Dr. Trueblood as secretary of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, the work of Dr. Trueblood had extended over a period 
of so many years, and his services were of so distinguished 
a character, that it felt that a proper resolution could_not 
be prepared in the short time at its disposal, and therefore 
recommends that a special committee be appointed to per- 
form this duty, and that the resolution be presented at the 
annual meeting. 





The American Peace Society earnestly recommends to the 
President of the United States that he call a conference of 
neutral powers to consider: 

First—What steps, if any, should be taken by the neutral 
powers, acting in concert, to safeguard neutral rights and 
interests during the present war. 

Second—To consider the advisability of joint action by 
the neutral powers in extending their good offices to the 
belligerents, in accordance with Articles 3 and 27 of the 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, whenever in the opinion of the conference the proper 
time for such action shall have arrived. 

Third—To determine what steps, if any, should be taken 
by the neutral powers to influence the settlement of the dif. 
ferences between the belligerent powers, at the close of hos- 
tilities, in such a way as to diminish the chances of future 
wars. 





We denounce the persistent and systematic agitation for 
an increase of armament, carried on as it is with every ex- 
ternal evidence of promotion by those interested in the ob- 
tainment of such advantages as come from war, whether 
they consist of honors or of pecuniary gains arising from 
the sale of arms, ammunition, and battleships. 

We do not favor, and we do not believe the people of this 
country, understanding it, will favor, a policy which will 
bring about the glorification and enrichment of a few who, 
in the ranks of civilization, are the non-producers, at the 
continued expense of, the many who will be called on to 
support them—in short, in the pending demand for military 
increase we recognize the recrudescence of a state of mind 
not up to the level of this generation and this country. 

We declare that America cannot advance the cause of 
humanity by carrying the lamp of peace in one hand and a 
steadily rising and advancing sword in the other. We be- 
lieve that at this moment, when militarism is destroying 
itself as rapidly as it may on the continent of Europe, it is 
inopportune, illogical, and a betrayal of the higher interests 
of civilization for America to declare itself more strongly 
than heretofore on the side of force. 

We regard the militarist agitation indulged in at a mo- 
ment when we are signing peace treaties with all the im- 
portant nations of the earth as a direct impeachment of our 
own good faith in the signing of the treaties and as a decla- 
ration of suspicion of the good faith of those with whom we 
enter into new bonds. 

We insist that this increase of the army and navy at this 
time, so far from being in the interest of peace, is a direct 
threat to the well-being of other nations with whom we have 
dealings—an imputation of doubt of their good faith, and 
ealculated to compel them in turn to increase their armies, 
and in consequence to involve us in an ever-intensifying race 
for military supremacy. ‘ 

We affirm that the greatest step which may be taken to 
insure peace as between ourselves and other nations is not 
to be found in an augmentation of armament, but to be 
found in a course of exact justice pursued toward all the 
world, irrespective of consequences to ourselves. 

We maintain that notably in the instance of America, the 
only purpose for which a standing army or navy can be 
justified is that of national defense, and that the small need 
of either in our instance lies in our secure tervitorial posi- 
tion and our national solidarity. 

We deprecate the fact that any public man should be dis- 
posed for any purpose, whether of interest or misguided 


patriotism, to excite the fears of the timid who flee when 
none are pursuing, or by any physical possibility could 
pursue. 

We call the attention of the people of this country to the 
fact that the addition of every thousand men to our army 
or navy means an additional national tax of one million dol- 
lars per year, and this it is proposed to make at a time 
when no public danger demands it, and when millions of 
our people are in a condition of financial distress. 


‘‘GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH 
PEACE AMONG MEN.”’’ 


By Howell Merriman Haydn. 





So sang the angels when the Gift came down, 

In tranquil faith that earth would be as heav’n, 
Nor doubting the sweet power of that leav’n 
To turn men’s hearts from lust of war-won crown; 

And when the Gift attain’d its full renown, 
The call to peace in radiant words was giv’n, 
While self-forgetting love taught men of heav’'n, 
The cross-blest pathway to a fadeless crown. 


Alas! the angels’ faith is waiting still, 

The birth-song of the Gift sounds faint and far, 
The cross of love seems thrust in scorn away. 
Dear Christ, why tarries yet Thy peaceful sway? 

Arise, arise, Thou bright and morning Star, 
Bring in the day of God’s divine good will! 





In the Face of War. 


A CuHrRistMAs MEDITATION. 
By Charles F. Dole. 


Gloom is over the earth. Armies have drenched the 
fielJs with blood ; homes are in ruins; women and chil- 
dren suffer famine. Where the beautiful mountains 
stand the darkness lowers. Who can carry glad hearts 
or smiles in the face of the storm? 

But all that made the storm was here before. We 
knew that the world is on its costly road upward. We 
knew the ocean of barbarism behind us. We knew that 
anger, suspicion, misunderstanding, envy, arrogance, 
jealousy, selfishness, lie still untamed in a myriad hearts. 
We had seen the monster ships built to devour one an- 
other. We had seen soldiers practicing to fight and 
kill. There were plenty of signs of the coming storm. 
The clouds were over the tops of the mountains. 

The mountains are standing unharmed. The same 
sky is over us, blue in the infinite depths. The light 
has never ceased. What great spiritual reality is not 
coming into view, clearer than ever? Loyalty, devo- 
tion, sympathy, heroism, gleaming out of a multitude of 
humble lives, faith in justice and right, more fervent 
than ever, lift themselves above the gloom. There is 
serenity, wisdom, and confidence foretelling better days. 
There are happy homes and brave hearts solemnly glad 
in the grand gift of love. There is light in the eyes of 
the children. 

Whose heart has grown smaller in the presence of 
sorrow? Who desires to run away from his post or 
have no share in the burdens that all are set to lift? 
Who resists the flood of generous impulse that pours 
through the world ? 


The noble memories are with us ever. Saints and 
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heroes, prophets and poets, saviors and lovers of men 
are calling to us. ‘They have stood as we stand now— 
unafraid im the face of the storm. 

No clouds are black enough to shut away the shining 
ideals. We see what is precious and permanent. We 
will give ourselves anew to do justice, to love mercy, to 
follow truth, to make good will prevail, to accomplish 
lasting peace among the nations. We turn from the 
chaos of passion and force and lift up our eyes to the 
hills of beauty, goodness, and power. 

Who tells us that this Christmas is the darkest that 
ever was? No! ‘That first Christmas when a little 
child lay erying in a manger, doomed to death on a 
cross, Was inexpressibly darker—darker in tyranny and 
oppression, darker in its savagery and ignorance. Since 
then faith and hope and love have been shining into the 
world. ‘Today, then, in the face of the storm, let mil- 
lions of children sing carols of joy, blending a deeper 
human note in their music. Let us ail join hands to 
live through sunshine and tempest as the children of 
God. Even the sufferers forbid us to shut our hearts 
against gladness. They cry out for courage and smiles. 
Now is the time to pass on every ray of light that shines 
from heaven. 





Our Peace Program.* 
By Arthur Deerin Call. 


Last July. 


On the twenty-second of last July this old world 
seemed a happy and a contented place. Encircling it 
the wheels of industry made a comfortable sound of 
plenty and of progress. Fields were freighted with an 
unprecedented harvest. Ships went down to sea and 
ships came back from sea peacefully and unafraid. The 
young men and hope of Europe, like the youth of our 
own land, faced the future with brave, glad eyes. On 
that summer evening the bells from countless Chris- 
tian churches the earth around called worshipers as usual 
to their customary petitions. Men and women labored 
and played and loved that day as men and women are 
wont to do in the days that are fair. 

The next morning, July 23, Count Berchtold, Aus- 
tria’s foreign minister, addressed a letter in the name 
of Austro-Hungary’s Government to the Servian Gov- 
ernment at Belgrade. This letter set forth the indigna- 
tion of Austro-Hungary at a number of offenses thought 
to have been committed or instigated by Servia, espe- 
cially at the murder of the Austrian Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife in a city of Bosnia, June 28. 


And Now. 


Behold the change, unheralded and unparalleled! In 
five days Austria declared war against Servia; in four 
more days Germany declared way against Russia; still 
four days and England sent her ultimatum to Germany. 
During the ten days from July 24 to August 4, one hun- 
dred and thirty fateful telegrams, most of them very 
long, passed in and out of the English State Department 
alone. But reason seemed dethroned. Within seven days 
after Germany’s ultimatum to Russia, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Russia, and Austro-Hun- 





* Address at Chattanooga, Tenn., October 25, 1914. 


gary were at war. The whole picture of our human 
world completely changed within a week. Where was 
happiness there is unprecedented misery and travail. 
Industry and commerce are throttled. Ships sail fear- 
fully hither and yon. The youth and promise of Europe 
are blowing each other’s brains out as rapidly and ef- 
fectively as the cunning devices of military genius can 
accomplish. Almost as in the twinkling of an eye pri- 
mordial hatreds seem re-aroused. Ancient differences 
fan the forgotten coals of revenge into flames again, 
while trade rivalries and jealousies add their highly in- 
flammable fuel. Out of their slimy caves race and re- 
ligious antagonisms creep awkwardly and ridiculously 
forth once more. The vanities of statesmen, the lust for 
power, the whole foul brood hatched in the nest of abso- 
lutism aim their vicious blows at the children of de- 
mocracy, for the fears of internal revolutions have stirred 
the vested interests. Thus the bright picture of July 
passes away. In its place we have the sad, hectic, hea- 
thenish waste of the world at war. 


The Causes. 


Would we know the hands that have made this wicked 
transformation’ ‘There are the secret alliances and 
ententes with their intrigues and conspiracies in the in- 
terest of an impossible “equilibrium” or “balance of 
power.” ‘There are the “diplomats,” mostly incompetent 
men, as now we know—men barren of ideas and of 
ideals—pottering and patching with the job mysteriously, 
tyrannically, and lamentably. Out of the cauldron of 
their making have arisen only the consuming fumes 
of suspicion, fear, hatred, conflict, and slaughter. As 
the guardian of national interests, European statesman- 
ship has embezzled and defaulted ; it has sadly, conspicu- 
ously failed. European diplomacy has spelled debacle. 
We now understand more fully the meaning of the 
words of the late Lord Dufferin, who suggested that 
when war is declared the foreign ministers and the am- 
bassadors of each country should be hanged. 

But there have been other hands still deeper in the 
pitch. Certain lawmakers, professors, army and navy 
officers, and other leaders have been following very false 
gods, and, the pity, leading many of us after them. 
Our honored President has counseled for the United 
States the attitude of neutrality in the crisis at hand, 
but it ought not to have been necessary, because our own 
country has not been guiltless of following these same 
false gods. What are these gods? We may call some 
of them by name. Here is one, for example, standing 
for the faith that “states exist only by virtue of their 
arms.” 

Mr. Roosevelt. 


A distinguished former President of the United States 
bows gravely before this god, lifts to it his patriotic 
eyes, and loudly calls all “pacifists” to repentance. Only 
the other day we heard this resourceful and self-reliant 
gentleman say, “It is imperative that we shall take the 
steps necessary in order, by our own strength and wis- 
dom, to safeguard ourselves against such a disaster as 
has occurred in Europe.” “Our chance of se- 
curing justice rests exclusively on the efficiency of our 
fleet and army,” he added. But, may we not properly 
ask, has such not been exactly the theories of the now 
utterly discredited European doctrinaires? Has not the 
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whole overpowering system of European militarism 
grown out of it? Is not the war now upon us the direct 
outgrowth of precisely such illogical and dangerous 
statements—statements which from another would now 
be called stuff, trash, and nonsense? Surely the stu- 
pendous preparation for war in the name of peace has 
produced but one result—a stupendous ruin. And does 
any one claim that any abiding “justice” can possibly 
come out of this war save the justice of abolishing this 
highly explosive militarism forever? Mr. Roosevelt, 
honorable exponent of righteousness, powerful, inspiring 
as you are, are you not at least mistaken in calling for 
the further upbuilding in America of a system that has 
all but wrecked man’s most cherished achievements ? 


Other Causes. 


Here is another one of these highly damaged gods. 
It is worshiped by those who believe that “nations are 
separate and competing entities, independent, sovereign, 
and that their various interests make them therefore 
enemies.” But we now know, or ought to know, that it 
is not the nations who are the competitors in the mar- 
kets of the world. Trade and commercial, like social, 
moral, religious, boundaries are not coincident with po- 
litical boundaries. This god is certainly but a broken 
and pathetic image. 

And there are those other shattered gods before whom 
bow those pleading for armies and navies as “an insur- 
ance against war”; for the principle that “trade follows 
only the flag”; for the wild faiths that “liberty and 
justice depend upon armaments” ; that “in time of peace 
we should prepare for war”; that “peace depends upon 
being so strong that war will make victory certain” ; 
that “might makes right”; that “we must starve others 
or ourselves be starved”; that “militarism may be tol- 
erated on the ground that governments may be trusted 
to use its machinery with reason.” Thus our modern 
world has reared its Temple of Diana and filled it with 
mocking images. The result for this same modern 
world is its institution of militarism, that organized 
sentiment interested in promoting the theory that hu- 
man society can exist only by force of arms; the unnat- 
ural, illogical, devastating scourge of militarism, the 
“System,” autocratic, feudal, which has at last precipi- 
tated this world war. We see it now as it is, this mili- 
tarism, atavistic, breeder of savagery. We see it can- 
cerous and intolerable. We know now that it must, like 
any cancer, be finally and completely removed. Along 
with the thumbkin, trial by torture, duelling, piracy, 
this strange inflammable remnant of a barbaric age must 
be legislated out of the world forever. 


Our Peace Program. 


Thus our peace program has not been destroyed. We 
are realizing it anew. As a nation, for example, we 
must attend to our business in sobriety and sanity. We 
may continue to offer mediation to the belligerent na- 
tions in a spirit of neutral good-will. As opportunity 
offers we may extend the right hand of relief to the 
stricken Belgians. We must study and interpret as best 
we may the events passing rapidly and impressively be- 
fore us; for in any event we must certainly clear our 
own thinking upon the whole foul business, because we 
are all directly and personally responsible in the prem- 
ises to the present and to the generations that are to 
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come. When in the course of time the terms of peace 
are upon the table, the representatives of the people 
must be heard; because the peace, when at last it comes 
as come it will, must be a permanent peace. This means 
that the normal racial sentiments of men must be al- 
lowed a rational expression and development. It means 
that national idealism and expansions must be provided 
for, that they may not forever produce their destructive 
frictions. It means that individual freedom and initi- 
ative must be left unhampered in the upbuilding of a 
better world democracy. It means that many maps 
must be redrawn on the bases of the plebiscite, that 
international hatreds may disappear. It means a clear, 
open, and honest definition of international intentions 
by all of the powers. It means an international co-op- 
eration firmly buttressed upon the theory that govern- 
ments exist for the people and not the people for the 
governments. It means the removal of all private profit 
in the production of armaments and war supplies. It 
means a social reconstruction on the wider and safer 
bases of needs, not profits only; of ideas, not force 
merely; of a collective, co-operative disarmament as re- 
gards individual nations. It means a league of nations 
for the removal of “The System” forever from its seat 
of power, an international legislative body, and the or- 
ganization of an international court with all the sanc- 
tions of an unanimous approval. If armaments there 
must be, then they must be under international control. 


Encouraging Precedents. 


This is not a hopeless series of formulas. There have 
been peace programs possible of realization heretofore. 
One hundred years ago September 30 last, for example, 
there convened in the Austrian capita] the great “Coun- 
cil of Vienna.” From it the world learned that it is 
possible for mankind to organize and focus its senti- 
ments against war. From it it learned that it is pos- 
sible for the European States to get together, to re- 
draw maps, to fix indemnities, to discuss for nine months 
their most divergent differences, and to settle them for 
a generation. 

The two Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907 have 
left with us also their lessons. From them we now know 
that the recognition of war as an institution needing but 
to be regulated is as unthinkable as should have been 
the recognition of the institution of slavery by the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the United States in 1787. 
From them we have also learned that an international 
organization capable of settling international disputes 
is not only highly desirable, but possible. 

German unity, Italian unity, democratic government, 
international organization and co-operation are now ac- 
complished facts, but once they were far more chimer- 
ical than our plans and hopes for a permanent interna- 
tional peace. History will credit the mediation of the 
A, B, C powers at Niagara with being one of the great- 
est achievements in behalf of international co-operation. 
Then, too, I am one of those who profoundly believe in 
the international commissions of inquiry provided in the 
thirty treaties promoted and achieved through the un- 


tiring energy and devotion of Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan. 


Mr. Roosevelt Again. 


Mr. Roosevelt has recently said that peace treaties, 
arbitration treaties, Hague treaties, and the like, as at 
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present existing, afford not even the smallest protection 
against such disasters as witnessed now in Europe. 
“Treaties,” he adds, “are as so much waste paper, ex- 
cept as they are backed up by force.” But, may we 
not ask, is it not true that England’s defense in the 
present war is that she is fighting to defend the sacred 
treaty of 1831 and 1839? Is it not further true that 
England’s greatest claim for acquittal before the bar of 
humanity is that this isso? If there is one thing taught 
by the events now transpiring in Europe, is it not that 
that treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium is far 
more than a “scrap of paper’? Is it not true that the 
sanction of all statutes is not force, but public opinion, 
and that the sanction of this public opinion is being 
demonstrated now as never before in the history of the 
world? Yes, Mr. Roosevelt, force is the ultimate sanc- 
tion of treaties, but it is not the force of arms; it is the 
force of that collective judgment which supports all 
law—the force of public opinion. In the language of 
Falstaff to Shallow: 

“Care I for the limb, the thewes, the stature, bulk, 
and big assemblance of a man! Give me the spirit, 
Master Shallow.” 

The Bryan Treaties. 


The treaties so successfully promoted by the present 
administration of our Government provide that any 
dispute between the United States and one of the sig- 
natory nations, not capable of settlement by diplomacy, 
shall go before a permanent international commission 
for investigation and report. This commission shall 
have a year in which to perform its tasks, during which 
time the disputing nations agree not to declare war. 
After the report is made, the nations may act as they 
choose. But it is reasonable to believe that in practi- 
cally every instance a year of investigation with its 
time for reflection will make war between the parties 
practically impossible. The peace program cannot leave 
out of account these treaties. In due time all of the 
governments of the world should be pressed to draft 
and ratify them until their central principle is the theory 
and practice of all the nations. 


Virility of the Peace Program. 


The peace program is not therefore a weak and listless 
thing. It is not for a policy of supine non-resistance. 
It is neither a negative nor an emasculated propaganda. 
It provides, if you please, with Mr. Roosevelt, Bismarck, 
and Napoleon, for a policy of “blood and iron,” but blood 
and iron that there may be that justice which comes 
from law and order, not murder; blood and iron that 
laws, institutions, inventions, and ideals may grow as 
the God of nations would have them grow; blood and 
iron that men and women may be left at last to the 
pursuit of their proper and permanent satisfactions, 
which I conceive to be health, play, education, culture, 
character, vocation, children, worship, love, and service. 


The Personal Responsibility of Each. 


If States are to promote the well being of humanity 
and thus and thus only to refute successfully the argu- 
ments of anarchy, if men are to reach the higher and 
not the lower levels apparent to us now, if the nations 
are ever to beat their swords into ploughshares and learn 
war no more, then all in the shops and schools and 
churches and streets and clubs and homes of the world 
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must study and understand and urge with all earnest- 
ness the program for an enduring abolition of war. War 
is a consuming and unnecessary monster and an unmiti- 
gated curse; the peace for which we struggle is alto- 
gether righteous, and what is righteous, as God lives, 
shall become permanent. 

We may rest assured that our earth will yet become 
a saner and a happier place. The wheels of industry will 
begin again, fields will bring forth their abundant har- 
vests, ships will go forth and return for us, young men 
will come once more to help furnish and upbuild the 
better life, Christianity will come unto its own, men and 
women will yet live in a fairer world, because they will 
then have abolished the hideous crime of war. 


The Peace Cause Is Righteous and 
Will Prevail. 


By Hon. Richard Bartholdt.* 





* * * Since we met last, simultaneously with the 
great National Peace Congress held here, the unexpected 
has happened. In spite of the strong peace sentiment 
prevailing nearly everywhere in the world, a terrible war 
has broken out and the continent of Europe has become 
a human slaughter-house. We are not here today to 
take sides or to express sympathies for one or the other 
of the belligerent nations, but as peace advocates we feel 
it our duty to point out the lessons of the great 
cataclysm. 

In time of peace, we have been told, prepare for war, 
and so many millions have thoughtlessly repeated it that 
it finally became the axiom of a majority of the people 
who impatiently hooted down the man that dared to 
raise his voice against it. In time of peace, prepare for 
war. What does it mean? It means military prepared- 
ness ; it means an increase of armaments; it means mili- 
tarism on land and sea. Is there a sane man who will 
deny that that very preparedness, the militarism of 
Russia, of England, of Germany, of France, is alone 
responsible for what the German crown prince has just 
called a “senseless, unnecessary, and purposeless war ?” 
In the matter of militarism all the great powers were 
equally guilty. They were all in a state of preparedness 
to fall upon each other and cut each other’s throats. 
The whole of Europe was one huge powder magazine, 
and it was only a question of time when a single match 
would cause both an explosion and a world conflagration. 

And have not we pacifists predicted this very thing? 
We have insisted and declaimed it from a hundred plat- 
forms that armaments are no guaranty of peace, but in 
the very nature of things, rather a provocation to war, 
and we have earnestly striven to force agreements by the 
several governments in favor.of a reduction of arma- 
ments and of a peaceful settlement of international con- 
troversies. But what did the governments do? While 
talking peace, and laying the foundation for a peaceable 
future at The Hague, all of them increased their armies 
and navies to such dangerous proportions that there 
could be but one inevitable result—the shocking cata- 
clysm of which we are living witnesses. 

During the last four months I have been asked a hun- 

*From an address delivered at the annual meeting of the 


Missouri Peace Society, St. Louis, Mo., December 7, 1914, by 
Mr. Bartholdt, President of the Society. 
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dred times: “What good has the peace movement done?” 
And often the question has been accompanied by a con- 
temptuous sneer, as if to say: “You poor fools are wast- 
ing your time and your efforts.” Let me assure the 
people who are so easily discouraged that this war proves 
as little against the gospel of peace as a murder does 
against the fifth commandment. No matter how many 
murders are committed, the injunction, “Thou shalt not 
kill,” will still retain its divine force, and so it is with 
our cause. It is righteous, and will finally prevail, 
unless we are to despair of human progress and our 
manifest destiny. Remember that at present the world 
is not governed according to our program. All our so- 
called civilization is yet based upon the philosophy of 
force, and force, as we all know, is the mother of fric- 
tion. Human history has plainly demonstrated that 
force and peace never go together for any length of time, 
and that armaments are not and cannot be a means to 
safeguard the peace. ‘lo try and protect our peace by 
armies and navies is the same as if we were to make 
the wolf the guardian of the lamb. 

The European war is the latest object lesson. It 
demonstrates for the hundredth time the complete col- 
lapse of the argument that preparations for war are an 
insurance of peace, and, therefore, I believe I am justi- 
fied in saying that if the great drama which is now being 
enacted across the ocean should result in renewed rivalry 
in the increase of armaments, instead of their perma- 
nent destruction, the curse of that war would be in- 
finitely greater than our imagination can at present 
apprehend. A more permanent condition of peace being 
the desired goal to be attained, and the military system 
having utterly failed to attain it, let us hope that the 
people will insist upon a trial of the other system—the 
system of law and justice as proposed by the advocates 
of peace. When you consider how marvelously simple 
our remedy is, you will wonder just why the people have 
so long refused to give it a trial, and the only explana- 
tion I can find is that the human family is wont to 
drink the cup of every folly to its dregs before it can 
be made to see the simplest truths. What we demand 
is that every nation, great and small, do what General 
Grant did after our Civil War, namely, send its army 
back home to the fields, forests, and shops, and keep only 
a few battleships as part of an international police force 
to back up the decisions of a world court, which, by uni- 
versal agreement, is to be the judicial arbiter of the 
nations’ affairs. ‘This substitution of the philosophy of 
justice for that of force will secure to us lasting peace, 
for justice and peace do not only go well together, but 
they are identicel. Nothing less and nothing essentially 
different will ever vouchsafe to us a boon and blessing so 
indispensable to human happiness as is permanent peace, 
and if the great European war should, no matter who 
dictates the terms of peace, result in substantial advance 
in the direction of that goal, its untold sacrifices of blood 
and treasure would not have been entirely in vain. 

A member of Congress from Massachusetts in a lecture 
delivered here the other day asked the question whether 
the Monroe Doctrine could be arbitrated, and whether we 
would have consented to submit the question of the blow- 
ing up of the battleship Maine to arbitration? As his 
purpose was to arouse the jingo sentiment of our people 
and to make them go deeper into their pockets for a 
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larger army and navy, he had to give some reason why 
there must be war. Hence those questions. My answer 
is that as long as his system prevails there may be war 
for even less provoking reasons than he assigns, while, 
when force has given way to law and justice, there will 
be no war, even for causes of much more transcendent 
importance. International disputes cannot possibly be 
of greater multiplicity than individual disputes, and as 
the latter can and must be settled by law, we say the 
former should be. The double standard now maintained 
by the governments in decreeing the supremacy of law 
in domestic affairs and upholding the policy of force in 
foreign relations is immoral, in our judgment, and sooner 
or later must give way to the enlightened moral senti- 
ment of the age. And in this connection permit me to 
venture the prediction: When people become accustomed 
to the idea that they cannot fight, that all their differ- 
ences with other people must be settled by arbitration 
or judicial decision, the differences themselves will disap- 
pear, and we Americans can well cite, as proof of this 
theory, the relations between our forty-eight States. 
Never in the history of our country has the Supreme 
Court had serious difficulty in adjusting the disputes be- 
tween them, and in this respect the United States can be 
held up as a prototype or a model for the future organiza- 
tion of the world. 

In conclusion, permit me to say a word regarding pos- 
sible efforts to hasten the bringing about of peace in 
Europe. We pacifists have no hand in them. While we 
long for a cessation of hostilities and bloodshed, our main 
purpose is to prevent war and not interfere with it when 
it is once broken out. Our position is one of uncompro- 
mising opposition to all wars—except those waged for 
self-preservation, and these would no longer be possible 
after the world has been placed on a peace footing—hence 
efforts at mediation, however welcome and timely, are not 
really a part of our program. But there would, in my 
judgment, be a very practical way of shortening the 
present war, and that is by stopping our shipments of war 
materials to the belligerent nations. Surely the con- 
science of the world, as well as our own conscience, must 
seriously question the sincerity of our desire for peace 
when one day we fold our hands praying for an early 
peace and the next day we ship arms and ammunition 
of war to Europe sufficient to prolong the struggle indefi- 
nitely. Therefore, I have prepared and shall introduce 
a resolution in the House of Representatives authorizing 
the President, in his discretion, to prohibit such ship- 
ments altogether. I sincerely trust that such a resolution 
may command your approbation and support. 





The Centenary of Signing the Treaty 
at Ghent. 


By Edward Berwick. 


Never was Christmas Eve mgye appropriately signal- 
ized than that of 1814, when the plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain and the United States of America affixed 
their signatures to the Treaty of Ghent. Derided by 
the politicians and statesmen of that day as a document 
alike ridiculous and contemptible, it has proved the most 
efficient and successful treaty ever concluded. It has 
accomplished what very few treaties do—it has main- 
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tained peace for a century. The reasons why are not 
far to seek; and, in light of -history now in the making, 
both the antecedent war and the treaty itself convey 
many most valuable lessons. The war of 1812, unfor- 
tunately, was typical of all wars in at least four partic- 
ulars. It was needless! It was expensive! It was 
undertaken too hastily! It was fomented by forgery 
and fraud! 

That it was needless the Congressional speech of John 
Randolph, of Virginia, serves to prove. Having charac- 
terized the embargo and non-importation acts as “most 
impolitic and ruinous measures” that had “knocked 
down the price of cotton to 7 cents and tobacco to 
nothing,” while they had increased prices of all articles 
of first necessity 300 to 400 per cent, he thus proceeds : 
“This is the condition into which we have brought our- 
selves by our own want of wisdom. But is war the true 
remedy? Who will profit by it? Speculators, commis- 
sioners, and contractors. Who must suffer by it? The 
people. It is their blood, their taxes, that must flow to 
support it. Will you plunge the nation into war be- 
cause you have passed a foolish and ruinous law and 
are ashamed to repeal it?” Evidently, to a man of 
Randolph’s mental vigor, there seemed no necessity for 
the war. How needless and futile much of the slaughter 
was may be gathered from the fact that the very bloodiest 
fight was fought January 8, 1815, at New Orleans, 
peace having been already signed, two weeks previously, 
on December 24, 1814, the news, that would now be 
transmitted in seven seconds, taking then seven weeks to 
reach Washington from Ghent. Further proof of the 
war’s needlessness will be adduced later from the treaty 
itself. 

That the war was expensive no one will deny who 
places any value on human life, for 30,000 Americans 
alone fell its victims, and a war debt of $100,000,000 
was incurred, the whole annual national revenue at 
that date being but $13,500,000. 

It was begun too hastily, for time had not been given 
to exhaust all means of conciliation, and to permit sober 
second thought to cool the frenzied fever for blood, with 
which fire-eating orators and jingoistic journalists had 
inoculated the body politic. 

Nor had time sufficient been given to investigate the 
frauds and forgeries of the villain Henry, who had 
poisoned the hearts of our people against the British by 
his alleged documentary proofs of a conspiracy to annex 
the New England States to Canada. So persistent and 
plausible was he, seconded by the yellow press of his 
day, that $50,000 was paid by the nation for his alleged 
incriminatory documents, and the war was begun before 
it was discovered that his papers were all sheer forgeries. 

Further typical of all wars was this waged from 1812 
to 1814 in that it was mutually disastrous. Wholly 
fratricidal and inglorious, both nations rejoiced at its 
close and the restoration of peace consequent on the 
signing of the Treaty of Ghent. 

The very first article of this instrument virtually pro- 
claimed that the bloodshed had all been in vain and 
the fighting needless. It established peace on the basis 
of the “status quo ante,” the state both nations were in 
before the first gun was fired. The restoration of cer- 
tain prizes and of all prisoners and the arranging for 
various boundary commissions filled the next seven 
clauses ; and not a word was said in the whole treaty of 
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the alleged causes of all the terrible trouble, suffering, 
and loss. These accredited causes were, in part, subse- 
quently rectified by Congressional action, which accom- 
plished by legislation what war had failed to effect. 

The treaty has proved most successful as a peace- 
keeper, not so much on account of any positive stipula- 
tions it contained, but because of what was omitted, 
There was never a clause, imposing onerous or burden- 
some conditions, to humiliate either party; nothing to 
leave a poisonous sting to rankle and cry for revenge. 

Moreover, its success wax certainly largely due to a 
most important subsequent agreement between Creat 
Britain and this country, which President Monroe pub- 
lished in a proclamation, dated April 28, 1818. Deeds 
not only speak louder than words; they are also the best 
interpreters of words. ‘The so-called “Monroe Doctrine” 
was an expression of that President’s desire to keep the 
New World forever free from the “European system.” 
That system was, and is, a system of militarism; its 
motto: “If you want peace prepare for war.!” 

Monroe’s view was diametrically opposed to this, and 
his motto, as shown by his actions, “If you want peace 
prepare for peace!” In his proclamation of 1818 he 
notifies the nation of his method of keeping the peace. 
On those vast inland fresh-water seas, known as the 
Great Lakes, which form so large a part of the dividing 
line between the United States and Canada there had 
been bloody naval encounters. ‘These must not recur. 
Monree, by a very simple agreement with Great Britain, 
effectually prevented their recurrence. All warships on 
those lakes were to be forthwith dismantled, any in 
course of building were to be converted to other uses, 
and only four small boats—revenue cutters or patrol 
vessels—were in future to be kept by either signatory on 
those lakes; and these were instructed not to interfere 
at any time with those of the other nation. By a further 
tacit understanding no forts were to be built and no 
garrisons installed on the 3,800-mile line dividing Can- 
ada from the United States of America. 

What naturally follows? “Where nobody’s loaded 
nothing explodes!” The result was obvious and _ in- 
evitable! Peace was prepared for; peace came; peace 
remained ! 

This Monroe Doctrine has amply justified itself! 
This Monroe Doctrine deserves extension and must be 
extended! It is self-justificatory! What two nations 
can do two dozen can do! And the world is so war- 
weary that even the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stigmatized the present craze for super-dreadnaughts as 
“érganized insanity.” 

This nation is surely big enough, intelligent enough, 
and fearless enough to decline either to be cajoled or 
bullied into continuing to follow this policy of “organ- 
ized insanity” at the bidding of “naval experts” or 
professional scare-mongers, panic-breeders, and war 
traders. Delegates should be sent to the next Hague 
Conference who will represent the organized sanity of 
the land, and should be instructed to stoutly take the 
lead in proposing and urging such measures as shall 
check the insane headlong rush to world bankruptey. 
Historic verity and common sense demand that we real- 
ize the true Monroe Doctrine is to prepare for peace by 
refusing to become involved in the “European system” 
of militarism with its endless and ruinous preparation 
for war. 

Pactric Grove, CAL. 
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The Churches and the Peace Centenary. 
An APPEAL BY THE BuFFALO PEACE WORKERS. 


At a meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., November 19, 1914, 
of citizens representing the forty-five churches affiliated 
with the Buffalo Peace and Arbitration Society (each 
having a peace committee), the Buffalo Federation of 
Churches, the Buffalo citizens’ committee of one thou- 
sand for the celebration of one hundred years of peace, 
and the church committee of the Buffalo Peace and Arbi- 
tration Society, it was— 

Resolved, That whereas Christmas Eve is the 100th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, and, during 
this dreadful war in Europe, there can be no joyful celebra- 
tion; therefore it is the sense of this meeting that the ob- 
servance of Christmas and the 100 Years of Peace, kept in 
accordance with Christ’s teachings, should be held together ; 
and that in the Christmas Sunday service a large place 
should be given to show the duty of all church members to 
work for peace through justice, founded on Christian prin- 
ciples, among nations as well as individuals, using the con- 
crete example of our great boundary line as a lesson for 
peace along all boundaries between all nations; and it was 
further 

Resolved, That confessing anew their allegiance to the 
Prince of Peace and His methods of life, every church should 
appoint a Peace Committee by action of its governing body, 
to work for permanent peace, and announce its appointment 
as part of the Christmas Peace Service, and to co-operate 
for a general church service February 14, the 100th anniver- 
sary of the ratification of the treaty. It was further 

Resolved, That the churches of the United States and Can- 
ada be invited to join in the celebration, and that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to President Wilson. 


To THE CHURCHES AND THEIR MINISTERS. 


Suggestive Outline of How to Weave in the Peace Idea with 
the Christmas Spirit. 


I. The most dramatic paradox of history : 


(a) Preparations were being made to celebrate One 
Hundred Years of Peace between the United 
States and Great Britain on Christmas Eve, 
the one hundredth anniversary of signing the 
treaty of peace in the city of Ghent. 

(b) We are suddenly faced by the most wicked and 
disastrous of wars among eight Christian na- 
tions of Europe. 


II. Such a war must naturally check any spectacular 
celebration at this time of the one hundred years of 
peace. 

III. The progress of Christianity itself is threatened 
unless the church makes clear that Christianity has not 
failed. In reality, it has never been lived in all these 
nineteen centuries; true Christianity between nations 
has not yet been tried. 

IV. Militarism, with all its unchristian policies of 
force and fear, has utterly failed to. maintain peace; 
while, without forts, soldiers or battleships along our 
3,800 miles of northern boundary, a treaty has kept 
peace between United States and Canada for one hun- 
dred years. 

V. Let the church declare that the celebration of 
Christmas, afd the one hundred years of peace kept in 
accordance with Christian principles, be observed to- 
gether. 

VI. As a part of that celebration, the committee asks 
that in your Christmas Sunday service a large place be 
given to show the duty of all members of the church 
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to work for peace through justice, founded on Christian 
principles, among nations as well as individuals, using 
the concrete example of our great boundary line as a 
lesson for peace along all boundaries between all nations. 
VII. Confessing anew your allegiance to the Prince 
of Peace and His methods of life, let your church 
appoint a peace committee by action of its governing 
body— 
(a) To work through the organizations of the churches 
for permanent peace. 
(») To assist in planning a great church peace cele- 
bration for the appointed Sunday, February 
14, 1915, which commemorates the ratification 
by the Senate of the Treaty of Ghent. 


V111. Let your peace committee and the reason of its 
appointment be announced at your Christmas service. 

Will you not send the name of your church, its min- 
ister, and chairman of its peace committee, before Jan- 
uary 15, 1915, to the Rev. Ernest Lynn Waldorf, chair- 
man, 443 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.? 

Signed: Samuel V. V. Holmes, Edward C. Fellowes, 
Fenton M. Parke, Ruth C. Williams, Committee. 


Correspondence. 


My Dear Dr. TrvuEBLoop: Would you give the en- 
closed a place in THE ApvocaTE oF PEaAcr soon? It 
has been written and printed by a committee of the 
Brooklyn Women’s Single Tax Club, who, however, are 
willing to forego claims to authorship, as they believe 
it is a matter reaching out to all radicals and peace- 
lovers, regardless of differences in economic doctrine. 

It seems to be more and more evident that militarism 
cannot be fought by enlisting a few of the well-to-do 
lovers of peace (theoretically), nor by endeavoring to 
influence governments who, under present economic 
conditions, know only too well that these conditions 
often have to be upheld by force. It is only through 
universal enlightenment-—through an understanding on 
the part of workingmen all over the world of the ideas 
laid down in this little dodger,* and all that they imply, 
and also through an understanding on the part of women 
everywhere that they have been at fault by glorifying 
the military spirit in its personal shape of the uni- 
form—that we can ever bring about universal disarma- 
ment. 

If the workingmen refuse to fight, and refuse in peace 
times to prepare to fight—if he refuse to contribute in 
any way toward the cost of armaments, and if women, 
even where not enfranchised, will realize that the trap- 
pings that mark the man training to kill his fellows 
should be a badge of shame, and not one of glory—the 
powers that be, resting their supremacy on armed force, 
would find that armed force a thing of the past. Then 
they might look about for the possibility of a change in 
economic conditions that would make force unnecessary. 

As a single-taxer I am working for the bringing 
about of such conditions. But T am beginning to think 
that talking to the present-day world about it is like 
lecturing to a boy with a gun in his hand. It is splen- 
did to enlighten him as to the evil of the doctrine of 
force and hatred, and to make him see that the natural. 
the divine, law of the universe is love—but it’s a lot 





* Copies of the leaflet can be obtained from Mrs. R. Free- 
man, 1389 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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safer to take the gun away from him first! You get on 
with your teaching much better. And present-day hu- 
man nature has to be shamed into laying down its gun— 
that seems to be the only way to do. 
Fraternally vours, 
GRACE ISABEL COLBRON. 
New York Crry, December 5, 1914. 





WAR! 


What does the man who goes to war get in return for giv- 
ing up his family, his home, and all that is his? The man in 
the ranks, IF HE LIVE, returns to a ruined land, and is 
obliged to start all over again. He has lost his job, and the 
empty glory which attaches to his having killed his fellow- 
men will not keep him or his family from privation and 
want. Industry has been disturbed, and there are fewer 
jobs than there were before the war. 

The man who has spent days and nights among corpses in 
the trenches, with the shells shrieking over his head, will 
find that whatever the outcome of his sacrifice he, as a 
worker, may merely have changed exploiters. 

Whether his country win or lose, it is he who must foot 
the bill. He must pay the tremendous cost of the war out of 
his daily labor. He has been used as a cat’s-paw to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the privileged class, to whom he 
must go for permission to work and live. 

Do you think it pays? 





Peace and War Measures Before 
Congress. 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, 
and bills or resolutions are numbered consecutively as 
filed. They are immediately referred to the appropriate 
committee, whose reports bring them to the originating 
House for passage. The following abbreviations are em- 
ployed: S., Senate Bill: H. R., House of Representatives 
Bill: J. Res., Joint Resoiution: Con. Res., Concurrent Reso- 
lution: Res.. Resolution; Rept., Report: bills approved by 
the President become statutes, public or private, and are 
numbered in the order of enactment. When legislation 
enacted is noted the number of the Index to the Daily Con- 
gressional Record, which gives the complete record of the 
bill, has been added.) 


European War. 


This section is a summary of legislation, for the most 
part enacted, of the measures of international bearing 
made necessary by the conflict. 

By Mr. Alexander, of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 18202) to 
provide for the admission of foreign-built ships to American 
registry for the foreign trade, and for other purposes. 
I’sssed House; S. Rept. 719: amended and passed Senate; 
conference and report (S. Doc. 564): rejected in Senate: 
conference report (No. 1087): Senate recedes from its 
smendments: approved (Public, No. 175) ; Index, No, XVIT. 

Similar bills were H. R. 18204 (Mr. Deitrick, of Massa- 
chusetts);: H. R. 18280 (Mr. Hardy. of Texas): H. R. 
1£282 (Mr. Reilly, of Connecticut) : H. R. 18312 (Mr. Bow- 
dle, of Ohio): H. R. 18313 (Mr. Bryan, of Washington) : 
H. R. 18518 and H. R. 18666:(Mr. Alexander, of Missouri) ; 
H. Rept. 1149 on 18666. 

By Mr. Burton, of Ohio: Resolution (S. J. Res. 178) 
granting authority to the American Red Cross to charter a 
ship or ships of foreign register for the transportation of 
nurses and supplies and for all uses in connection with the 
work of that society. Passed Senate: passed House: ap- 
proved: Index, No. XVIT. 

By Mr. Clarke, of Arkansas: A bill (S. 6357) to author- 
ize the establishment of a bureau of war-risk insurance in 
the Treasury Department. To the Committee on Com- 
merce; reported with amendments (S. Rept. 757): passed 
Senate: referred to House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; H. Rept. 1112; amended and passed 
House; Senate concurred in House amendments: approved 
(Publie, No. 1983): Index, No. XTX. 


Also H. R. 18339 (Mr. Lewis, of Maryland); H. R. 18442 
(Mr. Alexander, of Maryland). 

By Mr. Fitzgerald, of New York: Resolution (H. J. Res. 
337) to provide for representation of foreign governments 
growing out of existing hostilities in Europe and elsewhere, 
and for other purposes. From the Committee on Appro- 
priations (H. Rept. 1148); passed House; passed Senate: 
approved (Public resolution, No. 48); Index, No. XTX. 

iy Mr. Kenyon, of lowa: Resolution (S. J. Res. 211) re- 
questing the nations now at war to declare a truce for 20 
days. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCumber, of North Dakota: Resolution (S. Res. 
25) requesting the President of the United States to open 
negotiations for settlement of European difficulties. To 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. Page, of North Carolina: Resolution (H. J. 312) 
fur the relief, protection, and transportation of American 
c'tizens in Europe, and for other purposes. Passed House: 
referred to Senate Committee on Appropriations; passed 
Senate; approved (Public resolution, No. 41); Index, No. 
XVI. 

Also, by Mr. Fitzgerald, of New York: Resolution (H. J. 
Res. 314); from Committee on Appropriations (H. Rept. 
1075); passed House; referred to Senate Committee on 
Appropriations; passed Senate; approved (Public resolu- 
tion, No. 42); Index, No. XVII. : 


International Affairs. 


By Mr. Ainey, of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 502) 
authorizing and directing the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
or a subcommittee thereof, to inquire, investigate, and as- 
eertain and report whether any persons, associations, or 
corporations domiciled or owing allegiance to the United 
States have heretofore been or are now engaged in foment- 
ing, inciting, encouraging, or financing any rebellion, insur- 
rection, or other flagrant belligerent disorder in Mexico. 
To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Alexander, of Missouri: Resolution (H. J. Res. 
311) instructing American delegate to the International 
Institute of Agriculture to present to the permanent com- 
mittee, for action at the general assembly in 1915, certain 
resolutions. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs; H. 
Rept. 1095: passed House; referred to Senate Committee 
or Commerce; S. Rept. 778: passed Senate: approved (Pub- 
lic resolution, No. 50): Index, No. XX. 

By Mr. Gallinger, of New Hampshire: Resolution (S. 
Res. 445) reaffirming the attitude of the United States rela- 
tive to China. To the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. Hobson, of Alabama: Resolution (H. J. Res. 
343) requesting the President to confer with the govern- 
ments of the world with a view to issuing a call for the 
third peace conference, to be held in regular session in San 
Francisco in 1915 and in extra session in Washington at 
the earliest practicable date. To the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. Jones, of Washington: A bill (S. 6905) making 
it unlawful to promote in the United States revolutions in a 
foreign country. and for other purposes. To the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. Levy, of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 547) 
directing the Committee on Foreign Affairs to investigate 
the payment of $10,000,000 and $250,000 annuity to the 
Republic of Panama, as provided for in the convention rati- 
fied February 25, 1904, to ascertain if any portions of said 
money should belong to the United’ States of Colombia, etc. 
To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts: A bill (S. 6775) fur- 
ther to regulate the admission of Chinese aliens into the 
United States. To the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. Metz, of New York: A bill (H. R., 16828) for the 
issuance of a coin commemorative of the opening of the 
Panama Canal and of the centenary of peace. To the Com- 
mittee on Coinage. Weights. and Measures. 

By Mr. Root. of New York: A bill (S. 5739) to present 
the steam launch Louise. now employed in the construction 
of the Panama Canal. to the French government; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; S. Rept. 591: passed 
Senate: referred to House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: reported with amendment (H. Rept. 
901): passed House: Senate concurs in amendment: ap- 
proved (Public. No. 188): Index. No. XVTTT. 
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By Mr. Smith, of Maryland: Resolution (H. J. Res. 373) 
requesting the President to make an offer to the British 
and Canadian governments to negotiate in regard to the 
transfer of southeastern Alaska to Canada by sale or ex- 
change, or both. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Stone, of Missouri: Resolution (S. J. Res. 191) to 
convey appreciation of Congress to their excellencies Senor 
lomicio da Gama, Sefor R6mulo 8S. Na6én, and Senor Ed- 
uardo Sudrez for their generous and distinguished services 
as mediators in the controversy between the Government of 
the United States and the leaders of the warring parties in 
Mexico. To the Committee on Foreign Relations; passed 
Senate; referred to House Committee on Foregn Affairs. 


Military and Naval. 


By Mr. Britten, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 16757) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to recognize and increase 
the efficiency of the personnel of the navy and marine corps 
of the United States,” approved March 3, 1899. To the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. Carr, of .sennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16955) to 
provide for an increase in the facilities of the Frankford 
Arsenal for the manufacture of artillery ammunition au- 
thorized by recent appropriation acts. To the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. Cary, of Wisconsin: Resolution (H. Res. 544) 
requesting the Secretary of the Navy to inform the House 
what steps he has taken to have the Attorney General take 
action for the prosecution of armor manufacturers. To 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. J. 
Res. 384) authorizing increase of standing army. To the 
Committee on Military Affairs. [Oppose strongly.] 

By Mr. Moss, of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 18538) 
providing for the purchase or construction of vessels for 
the navy to be used for mail, passenger, and freight service 
in time of peace and as auxiliary ships of the navy in time 
of war. To the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Similar bills are H. R. 18356 (Mr. Humphrey, of Wash- 
ington); H. R. 18373 (Mr. Alexander, of Missouri); H. R. 
18441 (Mr. Hobson, of Alabama); H. R. 18632 (Mr. Hob- 
son, of Alabama); H. R. 18336 (Mr. Edmonds, of Pennsyl- 
vania). 

By Mr. Rupley, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 19223) 
to increase the efficiency of the Organized Militia, and for 
other purposes. To the Committee on Military Affairs. 


National Defense.* 


By Mr. Bartho!dt, of Missouri: Resolution (H. J. Res. 
306) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to power of Congress to declare war. 
To the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. Chamberlain, of Oregon: A bill (S. 6690) to es- 
tablish a council of national defense. To the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. J. 
Res. 372) providing for a national security commission. 
To the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts: Resolution (S. J. Res. 
202) providing for a national security commission. Read 
twice, December 7. 

By Mr. MacDonald, of Michigan: Resolution (H. J. Res. 
381) for the appointment of a commission for the purpose 
of investigating the preparedness of the United States for 
war, defensive or offensive. To the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O’Hair, of Illinois: Resolution (H. J. Res. 348) 
for the appointment of a commission of nine members for 
the purpose of investigating and reporting a complete sys- 
tem of national defense. To the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. Vare, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 19439) to 
improve the military defenses of the United States. To 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. Vare, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 19440) to 
improve the naval defenses of the United States. To the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 





* These bills for increasing defense should be strenuously 


opposed. 
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Neutrality. 


sy Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: Resolution (H. Res. 610) 
in relation to alleged violation of the neutrality of the 
United States. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Bowdle, of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 19009) declaring 
it to be unlawful for any person, firm, copartnership, stock 
company, corporation, or association of any kind to con- 
struct or contract to construct, within the United States 
or territorial jurisdiction, any war vessel or guns or mili- 
tary equipment of such vessel for any foreign nation, and 
providing penalties for violation thereof. To the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. Burgess, of Texas: Resolution (H. Con. Res. 48) 
calling attention to the necessity of precaution and consci- 
entiousness on the part of citizens and the press concerning 
neutrality. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Hitchcock, of Nebraska: A bill (S. 6688) to pro- 
hibit individuals, partnerships, or corporations in the 
United States from selling arms, ammunition, artillery, 
and explosives of any kind for exportation during the exist- 
ence of war except upon proof that said arms, ammunition, 
artillery, and explosives are not to be used in said war 
against a country with which the United States is at peace. 
Read twice, December 7. 

Also H. R. 19548 (by Mr. Lobeck, of Nebraska). 

By Mr. Hitchcock, of Nebraska: Resolution (S. Res. 488) 
directing the Secretary of Commerce to inform the Senate 
whether and to what extent arms, ammunition, artillery. 
and other similar munitions of war have been exported 
from the United States to each of the belligerent nations 
in the present war and to Canada. Agreed to by unani- 
mous consent, December 7. 

By Mr. Reilly, of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 18929) pro- 
hibiting the selling or shipping of foodstuffs to Europe. 
To the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. Vollmer, of Iowa: Resolution (H. J. Res. 377) to 
prohibit the export of arms, ammunition, and munitions of 
war from the territory or any seaport of the United States. 
To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also H. J. Res. 378 (by Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri). 

By Mr. Works, of California: A bill (S. 6862) to forbid 
the furnishing of war materials to belligerent nations. To 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Philippines. 


By Mr. Jones, of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 18459) to de- 
clare the purpose of the people of the United States as to 
the future political status of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government for 
these islands. To the Committee on Insular Affairs; H. 
Rept. 1115; passed House; referred to Senate Committee on 
Philippines. 

By Mr. Shafroth, of Colorado: Resolution (S. J. Res. 
171) declaring the purpose of the United States to cease 
exercising sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
establish an independent republic therein, and requesting 
the President to endeavor to obtain the co-operation of the 
principal nations of the world. To the Committee on the 
Philippines. 

By Mr. Tavenner, ef Tlinois: Resolution (H. Res. 275) 
requesting the President to consider the expediency of ef- 
fecting a treaty with the European powers providing for 
the neutralization of the Vhilippine Islands and the recog- 
nition of an independent government there when estab- 
lished. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs.  , 

By Mr. Towner, of Towa: Resolution (H. Res. 583) re- 
questing the President to furnish the House of Representa- 
tives, if not incompatible with the public interest. informa- 
tion as to whether the Government of the United States has 
asked the governments of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, Japan, or any other foreign power to consider the 
question of joining this Government in a declaration of 
guaranty of neutrality for the Philippine Islands, in case 
the United States should grant their independence. To the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





Grace H. Dodge, eminent philanthropist and peace- 
worker, died in New York City on December 27. An 
account of her life and work will be given in our next 
issue. 
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Book Reviews. 


Latin America. Clark University Addresses. No- 
vember, 1913. Edited by George H. Blakeslee. 
New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1914. 388 pp. 


The conference which met at Clark University in the 
autumn of 1913 brought together nearly twoscore lead- 
ing men to discuss conditions in Latin America and the 
mutual interests of its countries and the United States. 
Carefully prepared papers were presented, twenty-nine 
in number, which are reproduced in this volume. They 
deal with various important phases of Latin-American 
development, the Monroe Doctrine, the Panama Canal, 
the Mexican situation, and kindred topics, and are writ- 
ten by such men as Senor Pezet, Minister from Peru; 
Charles H. Sherrill, Minister to Argentina; Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Hiram Bingham, and others. Dr. 
Blakeslee has edited the book with his usual scholarly 
accuracy and judgment. . It is a volume that will be of 
value and interest to workers in the peace movement, as 
it not only gives much information regarding the South 
American situation, but discusses the possibilities of 
Pan-Americanism. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED States. 
Published by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, July, 1914. Vol. LIV. 
Whole No. 143. 309 pp., with index. Price: 
Paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


In this volume are collected a number of valuable 
essays on the Present Status of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Mexican Situation, the Policy of she United States 
in the Pacific, and the Elements of a Constructive 
American Foreign Policy. All students of internation- 
alism, and more especially of the relations of America 
to the great world problems, will find this an excellent 
book of reference. Copies may be obtained from the 
office of the Academy, West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE UNSEEN Empire. By Atherton Brownell. New 
York: Harpers. 177 pages. $1.50 net. 


To those who have watched during the past few 
months the course of events in Europe, “The Unseen 
Empire” will come as a revelation of the wonderful in- 
sight which Mr. Brownell, who wrote this peace play 
two years ago, must have had into the possibility of the 
present terrific upheaval. The play was written months 
before the assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand, and a special edition had been prepared for stage 
production. For evident diplomatic reasons it was not 
permitted to be produced in London, but since the out- 
break of the war it has been licensed, and is being 
changed slightly to “emphasize the British plea for 
world peace today.” It has not yet been thought ad- 
visable to produce it in America. The play takes the 
form of a direct propheey—much of which has been 
already verified in the present conflict. The scenes are 
laid in Germany and the characters are easily recog- 
nizable. The heroine, Frederika Stahl, mistress of the 
great Stahl gun works in Germany, has busied herself 
with works of humanity, made possible by the money 
she receives because of war scares created by commercial 
greed. Her father, an intimate friend of the Emperor, 
was heart and soul with him in manufacturing these 
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war scares to which his wealth was due. After his death 
Frederika is betrothed by the Emperor to Prince Otto, 
in order to get the gun works under government control. 
Frederika is suddenly awakened to the awful possibili- 
ties involved in war by Conrad Bertholdt, chief elec- 
trician of the works, by the United States Ambassador, 
and Hugo Boehling, a cripple, son of one of her em- 
ployees—born after his father’s return, a physical wreck, 
from the Franco-Prussian war. The patriotism of 
Boehling, intensely socialistic, is voiced in ringing 
words—a bitter arraignment against war: 

“Take our best, the brave and the strong! Send them to 
the front to kill and be killed in the name of patriotism. 
Leave behind the lame, the halt, and the blind to become 
the fathers of the next generation! God, how I've longed 
for home and wife, and for children of my own at my knee! 
But the Fatherland took them neariy fifty years ago. It 
took not only the living, but the unborn.” 


In the end Frederika refuses to sacrifice the lives of 
so many of Germany’s stalwart sons—defies the Em- 
peror, breaks her engagement with Prince Otto, and 
turns on a switch, which throws a heavy voltage through 
the armatures in the plant and burns them out, thus 
crippling the plant for months. The American Ambas- 
sador keeps Germany finally from war by telling the 
Emperor what attitude the United States would assume 
in that event. 

Early in the drama the keynote is struck in the words 
of Frederika to the American Ambassador : 

“You are making me think—you are all making me 
think. If there was only something I could do!” 

“There is.” 

“Tell me what it is. I will do it.” 

“Keep on thinking—make other people think. VDeople 
who think will never go to war.” 


And the peace of the world will be vastly furthered it 
all thinking people will read Mr. Brownell’s book and 
keep on thinking, for “men who think do not make 
war.” 


THe Bip_e anp UNiversat Peace. By George Holley 
Gilbert, Ph. D., D. D. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co. 1914. 229 pp. Price, $1 net. 


This book by Dr. Gilbert will prove an excellent hand- 
book for those interested in peace and war from a re- 
ligious standpoint. Especially will it be convincing to 
many who seem to find teachings in the Bible which 
may be used as an argument for war, to those who are 
believers in literalism and who do not take the time or 
thought to study carefully the Hebrew symbolic method 
of teaching. Dr. Gilbert has taken war. as a fact in 
hiblical history, tracing briefly the histories of the vari- 
ous wars in the Old Testament. He points out the 
fallacies in the modern appeals to the Bible in support 
of war. Much stress is laid on the New Testament 
teaching, which is undeniably always against war of any 
sort. He traces briefly the modern movement in behalf 
of peace and points out the great weakness of any peace 
movement based solely on the economic and humani- 
tarian arguments. He makes it perfectly clear that 
these alone will not make for any lasting peace. The 
final chapter of the book is especially recommended to 
those interested in making the “Christian peace of 
brotherhood” the only real foundation for the final peace 
of the world. 
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ATONEMENT AND NON-RESISTANCE. By William E. 
Wilson, author of “Christ and War.” London: 
Headley Bros. 1914. °52 pp. Price, six pence, 
net, paper; one shilling, cloth. 

This brochure is an attempt to show why the death 
of Christ was necessary, with suggestions as to its bear- 
ing on Christian ethics. In the preface Henry T. 
Hodgkin states that, in view of the terrible war now 
going on, “the conviction is forced upon us that had the 
church been truly Christian these things could never 
have happened. The church has persistently 
attempted to enthrone righteousness and truth by the 
method of force.” The author discusses God’s method 
of dealing with evil as seen in the death of Christ. He 
believes that in that death we see proved Jesus’ own 
message of non-resistance. 

Wuat Makes a Nation Great? By Frederick Lynch. 
1914. New York: F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents, net. 

Dr. Lynch discusses in clear and convincing language 
nine propositions which he lays down as essential to a 
nation’s greatness. That nation will be the greatest, 
he claims, which best cares for its citizens; which gives 
to the world great men and produces the highest type 
of manhood; which teaches some great truth—and is 
not it our country’s mission to teach how men may 
dwell together as brothers, regardless of race; which 
has the courage to place its trust in justice instead of in 
force; leads the way in practicing the “new patriot- 
ism”; leads the other nations into a new world-order ; 
practices hospitality to all races; first learns steward- 
ship; practices real democracy. Chapters IV, V, and 
VI are real additions to the literature of the peace move- 
ment, as here Dr. Lynch discusses a nation’s true de- 
fense, the power of treaties, and the new internation- 
alism. 

THE Peace CONFERENCE at THE HaAGuE, AND 
BEARINGS ON INTERNATIONAL LAW AND POLicy. 
Frederick W. Holls. N. Y.: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. 1914. New edition. 572 pages. $4.00 net. 
This new edition of the scholarly work of Mr. Holls 

on the First Hague Conference will be weleomed. The 
call for it nas been sufficient to justify the publishers in 
issuing another edition. Perhaps no other account has 
so much interest for American readers, because of the 
fact that Mr. Holls was one of the American delegates 
and secretary of our delegation at the conference. 
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The following books have been received and will be 


reviewed as soon as space permits: 
“God's Paths to Peace.” y Dr. Ernst Richard. 
“War’s Aftermath.” By David Starr Jordan and Harvey 
k. Jordan. 
“Samuel Billings Capen : His Life and Work.” 
J. Hawkins. 
“War and Insurance.” By Josiah Royce. 
“The Christ Method of Peace Making.” By 
Darby. 
“Remember Louvain.” 
Selected by E. V. Lucas. 
“The Comrade of Navarre.” By Harriett Malone Hobson. 
“Indian History of the Modoc War.” By Jeff C. Riddle. 
“Germany and the German Emperor.” By George H. 
Perris. , 
“Earth Hunger and Other Essays,” and “War and Other 
Essays.’ By Prof. William Graham Sumner. 
“Japan to America.” Edited by Naoichi Masaoka. 
“War.” A novel. By W. Douglas Newton. 
By Percy Mackaye. 
By Hermann Hagedorn. 


By Chauncy 


W. Evans 


A little book of liberty and war. 


“The Present Hour.” 
“Makers of Madness.” 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 





Prices Include Postage. 





The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price, $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


Annual Report of the Directors of the American Peace 
Society for 1913-1914. 15 cts. per copy. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.——By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each. 

A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 25 ets. per hundred. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 
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The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
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The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
hundred. 
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The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
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Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL. D. 
8 pages. Price, 3 ets., or $1.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


Illustrated. $1.00 per 


24 pages. Price, 
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The Monroe Doctrine and the International Court.—By 
William I. Hull. 16 pages. Price, 5 cts. each; $3.00 per 
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